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FAMILY  TREE 


Great  Grandparents 

(  Conrad  Kothe — B.M.  appx.  1748 

( 

(  Catherine  Kothe  nee  Schiebeler — B.M.  1749 

Their  Children 

(1)  Johann  Werner  Kothe — B.M.  appx.  1770.  Conducted  in  M. 
the  Inn  “Zum  Engel” 

(2)  Johannes  Kothe — B.M.  appx.  1772 

(3)  Johann  Wilhelm  Kothe — B.M.  1774.  Migrated  to  America 
in  1816 

(4)  Helene  Kothe — B.M.  1776 

(5)  David  Kothe — B.M.  1778.  Conducted  in  M.  the  Inn  “Zum 
Schwan” 

(6)  Conrad  Kothe — B.M.  1785 

Intermarriage  of  Grandparents  1791/,  in  Worms  a/R 

(  (2)  Johannes  Kothe — D.M.  1851 

( 

(  Marie  Margarethe  Vommer — D.M.  1843 

Their  Children 

(1)  Conrad  Kothe — B.  Russelsheim  a/R  Oct.  3,  1795 

(2)  Wilhelm  Kothe— B.M.  1802 

Intermarriage  of  Parents  1815  in  Melsungen 

(  (1)  Conrad  Kothe— D.M.  1846 

( 

(  Katharine  Sophie  Vaupel — D.M.  Dec.  1850 


Key 

B. — Born  (m) — Married  M. — Melsungen,  Germany 

D. — Died  (a/R) — on  the  Rhine 


Their  Children 


(1)  Marie  Margarethe  Kothe — B.M.  Jan.  18,  1818  (m)  Justus 
Rachse  in  M. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Kothe — B.M.  Apr.  1820  (m)  Heinrich  Nebe  in 
Beiseforth  near  M. 

(3)  William  Kothe— B.M.  Sept.  15,  1822 

(4)  Katharine  Kothe — B.M.  Oct.  1824  (m)  Chief  Forester 
Nichel  in  Marjosa,  Hessen 

(5)  Philippine  Kothe — B.M.  1825  (m)  Carl  Ohrenschall  in  Bal¬ 
timore 

(6)  Gustav  Kothe — B.M.  May  1,  1830  (m)  daughter  of  Dr. 
Christiani  in  Spangenberg.  D.  Baltimore 

William  Kothe  admitted  to  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  action  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  and  for  the  Maryland  District,  in 
Baltimore  on  October  10,  185^. 

Intermarriage  of  William  Kothe  and  Christine  Meyer 
Apr.  1,  185^,  on  farm  of  Justus  Meyer  near  Tipton, 

Indiana 

(  (3)  William  Kothe — B.M.  Sept.  15,  1822.  D.  Indianapolis  Jan. 

(  4,  1896 

(  Christine  Meyer — B.  Guxhagen  Kurhessen  June  15,  1824 

(  D.  Indianapolis  Sept.  28,  1890 

Their  Children 

(1)  George  Kothe — B.  Feb.  14,  1856,  on  farm  near  Tipton,  In¬ 
diana 

(2)  William  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  May  8,  1858 

(3)  Gustav  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Feb.  4,  1860 

(4)  Henry  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Nov.  28,  1861 

William  Kothe  constructed  the  Family  Tree  includ¬ 
ing  the  year  1891  and  all  of  his  grandchildren  bom  to 
that  date  were  included  therein.  I  have  adopted  the 
information  relative  to  said  grandchildren  in  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Family  Tree,  which  I  have  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  generation. 
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Intermarriage  of  George  Kothe  and  Olga  Goeller 
Sept.  23,  1880  in  Milwaukee 

(  (1)  George  Kothe — D.  Indianapolis  Mar.  4,  1902 

( 

(  Olga  Goeller — B.  Milwaukee  May  5,  1860.  D.  Indianapolis 
Dec.  7,  1891 

Their  Children 

(1)  Emilie  (Amy)  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Aug.  25,  1881 

(2)  George  Kothe,  Jr. — B.  Indianapolis  Aug.  21,  1885.  D.  Los 
Angeles  June  6,  1953 

Intermarriage  of  Emilie  Kothe  and  David  R.  Collins 
Oct.  8, 1 908  in  Indianapolis 

(  (1)  Emilie  (Amy)  Kothe — 

( 

(  David  R.  Collins — B.  Bangor,  Maine  Oct.  11,  1860.  D.  Los 
Angeles  Nov.  13,  1937 

Their  Children 

(a)  Caroline  Emilie  Collins — B.  Los  Angeles  Aug.  28,  1909. 
D.  Los  Angeles  April  13,  1930 

(b)  David  Everett  Collins — B.  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  July  8, 
1911.  (m)  July  5,  1945,  Los  Angeles,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Houghton,  B.  Nov.  2,  1915,  New  York  City 

(c)  Kenneth  Kothe  Collins — B.  Los  Angeles  Jan.  28,  1917. 
(m)  May  17,  1944,  Denton,  Texas,  Barbara  Rose 
Gronen,  B.  Terra  Bella,  Cal.  Jan.  23,  1917 


Intermarriage  of  George  Kothe,  Jr.  and  Norma  VonHake 

Oct.  12,  1908  in  Indianapolis 

(  (2)  George  Kothe,  Jr. — D.  Los  Angeles  June  6,  1953 

( 

(  Norma  VonHake — B.  Indianapolis  Oct.  25,  1885.  D.  Los 
Angeles  Oct.  10,  1925 

Their  Child 

Norma  Jane  Kothe — B.  Los  Angeles  Oct.  12,  1910.  (m) 
June  24,  1933,  Los  Angeles,  Robert  Ladd  Allen,  B.  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.  Aug.  28,  1905. 
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Intermarriage  of  George  Kothe,  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Caldivell 
Apr.  12, 1930  in  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

(  (2)  George  Kothe,  Jr. — D.  Los  Angeles  June  6,  1953 
(  Elizabeth  Caldwell — B.  Jackson,  Mich.,  July  12,  1884 
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Intermarriage  of  William  Kothe  and  Dorothea  Steffens 
May  5,  1883  in  Franklin,  Ind, 

(  (2)  William  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  May  8,  1858.  D.  Indianap- 
(  olis  June  30,  1936 

(  Dorothea  Steffens — B.  Franklin,  Ind.  Mar.  11,  1861.  D.  In- 
(  dianapolis  Nov.  29,  1924 

Their  Children 

(1)  Eugene  H.  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  July  20,  1884.  D.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Oct.  14,  1918 

(2)  Emma  Christine  Kothe— B.  Indianapolis  Oct.  8,  1886 

(3)  Louise  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis,  Apr.  18,  1889 

(4)  Dorothy  E.  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Aug.  31,  1896 

Intermarriage  of  Louise  Kothe  and  Lewis  E.  Lancaster 

May  5,  1913,  in  Indianapolis 

(  (3)  Louise  Kothe — 

( 

(  Lewis  E.  Lancaster — B.  Virginia,  Ill.  Dec.  31,  1882. 
D.  Indianapolis  Aug.  6,  1954 
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Intermarriage  of  Gustav  Kothe  and  Lena  Zeph 
February  3,  1890  in  Indianapolis 

(  (3)  Gustav  Kothe — D.  Indianapolis  Jan.  22,  1944 

( 

(  Lena  Zeph — B.  Indianapolis  Mar.  25,  1860.  D.  Indianapolis 
Sept.  1,  1898 


Their  Children 

(1)  Elizabeth  Anna  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Nov.  12,  1890 

(2)  Alma  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Apr.  12,  1893 

Intermarriage  of  Elizabeth  Anna  Kothe  and  Alfred  Warner 

Feb.  18,  1911  in  Indianapolis 

(  (1)  Elizabeth  Anna  Kothe — 

( 

(  Alfred  Warner — B.  Indianapolis  May  13,  1890.  D. 
Indianapolis  Apr.  15,  1951 

Intermarriage  of  Alma  Kothe  and  Carl  Taggart 
Sept.  22,  1920  in  Indianapolis 

(  (2)  Alma  Kothe — 

(  Carl  Taggart — B.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  Apr.  15,  1893 

Intermarriage  of  Gustav  Kothe  and  Elizabeth  Kleinschmidt 

Apr.  22,  1 905  in  Indianapolis 

(  (3)  Gustav  Kothe — D.  Indianapolis  Jan.  22,  1944 

( 

(  Elizabeth  Kleinschmidt — B.  Indianapolis  Mar.  7,  1875.  D. 
Indianapolis  Dec.  7,  1952 
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Intermarriage  of  Henry  Kothe  and  Ida  Lieber 
Apr.  28, 1887  in  Indianapolis 

(  (4)  Henry  Kothe — D.  Indianapolis  Oct.  21,  1907 

( 

(  Ida  Lieber — B.  Indianapolis  Mar.  8,  1864.  D.  Indianapolis 
Apr.  7,  1941 


Their  Children 

(1)  Herman  William  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Sept.  1,  1888 

(2)  Elsa  Christine  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Apr.  13,  1891 

(3)  Henriette  Ida  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Nov.  4,  1895 

(4)  William  J.  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Nov.  22,  1899.  D. 
Indianapolis  Jan.  7,  1956 


Intermarriage  of  Herman  W.  Kothe  and  Julia  Noble  Shubrick 

Feb.  IJf,  1917  in  Indianapolis 

(  (1)  Herman  William  Kothe — 

( 

(  Julia  Noble  Shubrick — B.  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dec.  21,  1893. 
D.  Indianapolis  Nov.  30,  1953 

Their  Children 

(a)  Shubrick  T.  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Oct.  27,  1918 

(b)  Herman  W.  Kothe,  Jr. — B.  Indianapolis  June  10, 
1922 


Intermarriage  of  Shubrick  T.  Kothe  and  Barbara  Remy 
Dec.  20, 1 9 hi  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

(  (a)  Shubrick  T.  Kothe — 

( 

(  Barbara  Remy — B.  Evanston,  Ill.  Feb.  8,  1919 

Their  Children 

Julia  Shubrick  Kothe — B.  Evanston,  Ill.  Mar.  7, 
1943 

James  Shubrick  Remy  Kothe — B.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
July  12,  1946 

Alison  Victor  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Dec.  14, 1950 
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Intermarriage  of  Herman  W.  Kothe,  Jr.  and  Mary  Lee  Keith 
July  7y  19UU  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

(  (b)  Herman  W.  Kothe,  Jr. — 

( 

(  Mary  Lee  Keith — B.  New  Albany,  Ind.  July  3,  1922 

Their  Children 

Barbara  Williams  Kothe — B.  New  Albany,  Ind. 
May  16,  1945 

Jennifer  Noble  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  July  20, 
1946 

Herman  W.  Kothe,  III — B.  Indianapolis  Feb.  21, 
1949 

Shubrick  Smith  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Mar.  15, 
1954 

Intermarriage  of  Herman  W.  Kothe  and  Katherine  R.  Hazlett 

Aug.  19,  195 in  New  York  City 

(  (1)  Herman  W.  Kothe — 

( 

(  Katherine  R.  Hazlett — B.  Clinton,  Iowa  Mar.  15,  1891 

Intermarriage  of  Elsa  Christine  Kothe  and  Harry  W.  Glossbrenner 

Nov.  7,  191  If  in  Indianapolis 

(  (2)  Elsa  Christine  Kothe — 

( 

(  Harry  W.  Glossbrenner — B.  Indianapolis  July  22,  1883 

Their  Child 

Eda  Jane  Glossbrenner — B.  Indianapolis  May  1,  1916 

Intermarriage  of  Eda  Jane  Glossbrenner  and  Edward  Wunderlich 

July  1,  1939  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

(  Eda  Jane  Glossbrenner — 

( 

(  Edward  Wunderlich — 

(Divorced) 

Their  Child 

Jo1|n  Wunderlich — B.  Los  Angeles  May  12,  1945 
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Intermarriage  of  Eda  Jane  Wunderlich  and  Robert  D.  Kimmell 

May  28,  1953  in  Indianapolis 

(  Eda  Jane  G.  Wunderlich — 

( 

(  Robert  D.  Kimmell — B.  Indianapolis  Aug.  25,  1921 


Intermarriage  of  Henriette  Ida  Kothe  and  Paul  V.  Matkin 

Oct.  17,  1925  in  Indianapolis 

(  (3)  Henriette  Ida  Kothe — 

( 

(  Paul  V.  Matkin — 

(Divorced) 


Their  Children 

(a)  Janet  Matkin — B.  Indianapolis  Dec.  31,  1926 

(b)  Frances  Matkin — B.  Indianapolis  May  10,  1928 


Intermarriage  of  Frances  Matkin  and  H.  Paul  Julien 
June  16, 1951  in  Indianapolis 

(  (a)  Frances  Matkin — 

(  'i-  ■ 

(  (b)  H.  Paul  Julien — B.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Oct.  21,  1929 

Their  Children 

Pamela  Julien — B.  Cambridge,  Mass.  May  5,  1954 
Jeffrey  B.  Julien — B.  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Jan.  16,  1956 
Caroline  Julien — B.  Westfield,  N.  J.  Mar.  4,  1959 
Valerie  Julien — B.  Lewiston,  N.  Y.  Nov.  17,  1961 


Intermarriage  of  William  J.  Kothe  and  Ruth  Dumvoody 

May  25,  1935  in  Indianapolis 

(  (4)  William  J.  Kothe — D.  Indianapolis  Jan.  7,  1956 

( 

(  Ruth  Dunwoody — B.  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Apr.  4,  1906 

Their  Children 

(a)  William  Henry  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Oct.  7,  1938 

(b)  Kristin  Kothe — B.  Indianapolis  Sept.  25,  1942 
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FOREWORD 


Most  persons,  in  some  period  of  their  lives,  become  interested 
to  know  the  manner  and  sort  of  their  forebears  and  yet,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  at  least,  nine  out  of  ten  have  little  knowledge  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  They  may  know  the  birthplace  of  their  grandparents, 
perchance  their  vocations  or  professions  and  religious  or  other 
ties,  but  in  the  main,  inertia  or  lack  of  perspective  have  barred 
the  recording  of  a  substantial  family  narrative. 

Genealogical  research  in  our  day,  which  is  gaining  favor,  is  at¬ 
tended  not  only  with  expense  of  labor  and  money,  but  its  ordi¬ 
nary  results  lack  human  interest  in  their  failure  to  reveal  character 
and  personalities,  which  even  a  simple  account  of  family  happen^, 
ings  made  from  time  to  time  would  afford. 

Some  years  ago,  through  my  uncle,  William  Kothe,  I  learned 
that  his  father,  in  his  latter  days,  had  written  an  account  of  his 
life  and  of  recollections  of  his  forefathers.  Upon  perusal  of  the 
book,  written  in  firm,  neat  and  well  executed  German  script,  I 
found  matters  of  consuming  interest.  What  is  more,  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  implicit  that  he,  the  author,  William  Kothe,  desired  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  writing  which  would  afford  his  descendants  authentic 
knowledge  of  the  Kothe  family.  It  was  likewise  apparent  that  he 
assumed  a  general  interest  in  the  family  in  such  matters  but, 
obviously,  he  reckoned  without  due  regard  to  the  linguistic  limi¬ 
tations  of  my  generation,  at  least.  Even  I,  who,  after  a  fashion, 
had  learned  the  German  language  as  a  child  at  home,  supplement¬ 
ing  such  knowledge  by  study  in  grade  and  high  school  and  finally 
at  the  University,  found  some  difficulty  in  reading  his  German 
script.  It  became  manifest,  therefore,  that  if  my  grandfather's 
laudable  purpose  was  to  be  carried  out,  a  translation  into  English 
would  be  essential.  Unable  to  delegate  this  responsibility,  I  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  assignment  years  ago,  and  finally,  despite  the  many 
distractions  which  life  has  afforded,  have  completed  it. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  assistance  from  my  sister,  Henriette, 
who  typed  the  German  narrative,  and  to  my  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Franz  Nepple,  who  very  kindly  have  reviewed  my  efforts  as  trans¬ 
lator  and  extended  helpful  criticism. 

•  •  • 

Xlll 


In  fairness  to  my  grandfather,  I  should  say  that  he  probably 
never  contemplated  a  publication  of  his  work.  The  subject  matter 
is  so  largely  of  a  personal  character  that  a  substantial  interest, 
of  necessity,  will  be  confined  to  members  of  our  family.  The  story 
is  one  of  the  lives  of  honorable  and  industrious  folk  whose  activities 
were  confined  to  the  small  orbits  of  their  choosing.  None  emerged 
therefrom  or  accomplished  anything  deserving  public  recognition 
in  the  larger  sense,  and  yet,  the  times  in  which  they  moved,  lived 
and  had  their  being,  were  eventful  and  their  activities  and  experi¬ 
ences,  in  part,  may  be  of  some  general  interest. 

My  grandfather  first  realized  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
superior  capacity  when,  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  he  became 
Administrator  of  the  large  and  important  Christian  F.  Schmidt 
estate,  which  cast  upon  him,  among  other  things,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Schmidt  brewery,  one  of 
the  major  industries  of  the  city. 

Following  his  retirement  from  business  activity,  he  and  his 
wife  relied  for  their  support  upon  the  modest  estate  which  together 
they  had  created. 

« 

In  the  year  1883,  he  joined  a  group  of  friends,  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  of  German  nativity,  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of 
what  was  called  a  “Mechanics’  Institute”  which  afforded  rudi¬ 
mentary  training  in  the  manual  arts  to  young  men  and  boys  of 
Indianapolis.  The  purpose  of  the  founders  was  to  demonstrate 
thereby  the  need  for  such  training  for  the  youth  and  through  such 
medium  to  enlist  public  support  for  appropriate  legislation  mak¬ 
ing  such  training  a  function  of  public  school  education.  The  im¬ 
mediate  response  of  students  was  gratifying,  but  favorable  public 
reaction  thereto  was  slow.  Finances  of  the  small  group  sorely 
sagged,  but  dogged  determination  to  win  out  kept  the  Institute 
in  operation.  In  the  year  1891,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  their  efforts  were  rewarded  by  provisions  for 
the  establishment  of  industrial  training,  as  it  was  then  called,  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  School  Board  of  our  city  acted 
promptly,  and  within  a  few  years,  manual  training  not  only  was 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  now 
Emmerich  Manual  Training  High  School,  but  of  schools  through¬ 
out  our  State.  This  Legislative  support  came  during  the  term  of 
my  grandfather  as  President  of  Mechanics’  Institute.  His  fellow 
directors  were  N.  Jose,  M.  Mode,  Henry  Bauer,  Albert  E.  Metzger, 
Conrad  Bender,  Joseph  Gardner,  Herman  Lauter  and  Frederick 
Noelke. 
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William  Kothe  died  January  4,  1896,  in  Indianapolis,  survived 
by  four  sons,  George,  William,  Gustav  and  Henry.  I  was  seven 
years  of  age  at  the  time  but,  despite  my  protests,  was  not  priv¬ 
ileged  to  attend  his  funeral — my  grandfather,  as  will  be  observed 
later,  was  not  so  deterred,  at  a  similar  occasion  and  like  age. 

HERMAN  W.  KOTHE 


December  15,  1961. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


XV 


A  brief  collection  of  noteworthy  events 
related  to  the  Kothe  family,  drawn  up, 
written  and  chronologically  arranged  by 
William  Kothe  in  Indianapolis  in  the  years 
1889  and  1890. 


PREFACE 


Much  that  occurs  during  the  course  of  time  appears  worthy 
of  record.  When,  therefore,  within  the  circle  of  one’s  own  fam¬ 
ily  the  unusual  has  occurred,  knowledge  thereof  will  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  succeeding  generations,  and  he  who  has  become 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  such  hap¬ 
penings  must  certainly  regard  it  as  his  duty  and  obligation, 
through  their  recording,  to  make  them  known. 

I,  William  Kothe,  of  Indianapolis,  will  therefore  attempt  to 
discharge  this  obligation.  First,  I  shall  set  up  a  sketch  of  the 
descendants  of  the  family,  beginning  with  great-grandfather,  in 
order  to  graphically  portray  the  lineage  of  the  Kothe  family. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  constructed  a  family  tree,  based  upon 
facts  approximately  correct  by  virtue  of  which  my  descendants 
will  readily  recognize  the  ties  of  relationship. 
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THE  GREAT-GRANDPARENTS 


I  shall  begin  with  the  great-grandparents  and  recount  that 
which  my  memory  still  retains  respecting  them.  Both  attained  the 
unusual  age  of  from  eighty-five  to  eighty-six  years,  and  in  the 
town  of  Melsungen  in  Kurhessen,  the  neighboring  town  to  Hessen 
Cassel,  on  the  upper  Fulda,  for  many  years  they  conducted  a 
bakery,  which  they  later  turned  over  to  Baker  Martin  Kothe,  he 
having  previously  married  their  only  daughter,  Helene  Kothe. 
These  forefathers  were  witnesses  of  the  effects  of  the  Compulsory- 
Acts  of  Landgrave  Frederick  H,  who  sold  eighteen  thousand  of  his 
soldiers  to  England  for  the  sum  of  21,276,778  Thaler,  to  be  used 
for  the  repression  of  the  activities  for  liberty  then  prevailing  in 
North  America,  and  further  saw  the  erection  of  a  monument  upon 
the  most  attractive  site  in  Cassel — Fredericksplace — in  honor  of 
this  petty  prince.  Many  a  lad  of  Melsungen,  including  relatives, 
was  compelled  to  bow  to  the  despotic  decree.  Many,  indeed,  took 
their  wives  with  them  to  America.  In  Hessen  in  those  days,  mili¬ 
tary  service  at  times  was  for  periods  of  twenty-five  years,  or  more, 
and  in  consequence,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  married  men.  The 
poet  Gottfried  Seume,  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Melsungen,  was 
also  a  victim  of  Hessian  recruiting  officials  and  was  transported 
with  the  troops  to  America.  From  the  pen  of  this  poet  we  have 
the  following  charming  verse : 

“Where  you  hear  singing,  there  you  may  abide  content. 
Songs  are  not  possessed  by  those  malevolent.” 

Placidly  and  happily  the  great-grandparents  spent  their  de¬ 
clining  years.  Often  they  were  visited  by  relatives  and  friends 
and  in  consequence  the  bakery,  where  they  assembled,  was  fre¬ 
quently  filled.  The  writer,  when  a  child,  sometimes  had  opportunity 
to  be  present  upon  the  occasion  of  those  nightly  gatherings  and 
well  remembers  that  great-grandfather  with  unfailing  regularity 
fell  asleep  in  the  bakery,  which  fact  he  evidenced  by  such  pene¬ 
trating  snoring,  that  he  was  thereupon  carried  to  an  upper  pari 
of  the  house  and  put  to  bed. 

In  the  years  1830  and  1831,  the  grandparents  died  in  close 
succession  and  I,  a  child  of  eight  years,  walked  in  their  funeral 
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processions.  May  these  brief  notes  respecting  the  great-grand¬ 
parents  suffice,  for  I  am  without  further  knowledge  in  regard  to 
anything  of  consequence. 


GRANDFATHER,  JOHN  KOTHE 

Next,  I  come  to  another  member  of  the  family,  namely.  Grand¬ 
father  Kothe.  To  him  was  allotted  a  very  active  life,  which  I  shall 
truly  attempt  to  depict.  Grandfather  learned  the  baker’s  trade 
in  his  youth  under  his  father’s  supervision,  and  upon  having 
served  his  apprenticeship,  became  journeyman.  There  lay  before 
him  then  the  duty  to  perfect  himself  in  the  business  of  baking, 
by  spending  the  requisite  number  of  years  in  traveling  as  a 
journeyman.  At  this  time,  tempestuous  days  had  broken  in  upon 
France,  known  in  history  as  the  French  Revolution  of  1790. 
Grandfather,  with  staff  in  hand,  left  his  native  village  and  struck 
out  into  the  world,  a  place  to  him  unknown  and  strange.  His 
course  led  him  to  the  Rhine  and  there  he  found  Prussia,  Austria 
and  other  countries  arrayed  in  war  against  France.  The  Prussian 
army  field  bakery  was  stationed  in  the  Palatinate,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Worms  and  here  he  soon  found  remunerative  employment.  He 
applied  himself  to  his  task  with  such  rare  fidelity  and  industry 
that  he  soon  won  the  esteem  of  Bergholz,  the  master  of  the  field 
bakery,  as  well  as  that  of  his  associates.  Speedily,  his  work  became 
in  the  main  that  of  assistant  to  the  Master  Baker  in  the  conduct 
of  the  affairs  of  his  official  business  and  the  disbursement  of 
monies,  rather  than  as  baker.  But  when  and  wherever  he  was 
stationed,  his  constant  effort  was  to  make  himself  useful.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  in  France  were  becoming  ever  more  involved.  The 
so-called  Reign,  of  Terror  held  the  stage. 

January  1793  witnessed  the  execution  of  Louis  the  XVI;  the 
war  on  the  Rhine  grew  in  intensity.  The  French  General  Custine 
took  Frankfurt  on  the  Main  and  sacked  the  city  in  a  terrible 
manner.  This  otherwise  valiant  general  overstepped  the  orders  of 
the  Paris  Convention,  was  recalled  and  fell  a  victim  of  the  Guillo¬ 
tine.  The  French,  victorious  almost  throughout  their  campaign, 
drove  the  allies  from  town  to  town  and  with  the  latter  the  Master 
Baker  and  his  field  bakery  was  compelled  to  flee.  The  attacks 
occurred  with  such  frequency  that  at  times  it  was  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  elude  the  French  troops.  Upon  one  occasion  when  not 
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even  a  remote  suspicion  of  attack  was  entertained,  the  enemy  fell 
upon  them  with  such  suddeness  that  the  Master  Baker  and  his 
wife  were  scarcely  enabled  to  escape,  but  he  warned  my  grand¬ 
father  by  shouting,  "‘Kothe,  rescue  what  you  can.”  Grandfather, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Master  Baker, 
recognized  the  safeguarding  of  the  monies  on  hand,  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  as  his  chief  problem.  Hastily  ordering  the  procurement  of 
horse  and  wagon,  he  loaded  with  greatest  speed  the  chest  of  money 
containing  40,000  Thaler,  and  while  in  sight  of  the  approaching 
enemy  troops,  drove  diagonally  out  of  their  path,  wandered  about 
for  two  days  and  saved  the  chest.  Upon  reaching  the  Fortress  at 
Mainz,  he  again  met  the  Master  Baker,  who  regarded  his  safe 
return  as  a  most  fortunate  event.  Upon  being  questioned,  “Kothe, 
how  did  you  fare?”,  the  latter  was  enabled  to  make  this  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  answer:  “Sir,  the  money  has  been  saved.”  Amazed  at 
the  reply,  Bergholz  exclaimed:  “You  are  indeed  an  honorable  and 
honest  man.”  As  a  result  of  this  incident  he  was  richly  rewarded 
and  rose  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  Master  Baker  Bergholz. 
In  later  days,  grandfather  often  related  to  us  that  he  never  felt 
better  satisfied  than  at  the  time  the  Master  Baker  relieved  him 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  money. 

The  field  bakery,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  was  removed 
to  its  former  location  near  Worms,  where  it  remained  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period.  Here  grandfather  committed  himself  to  that  all 
involving  step  of  engaging  upon  a  courtship  with  a  young  girl 
living  in  Worms.  Her  name  was  Marie  Margarethe  Vommer. 
She  was  employed  in  the  service  of  a  French  family,  who  many 
years  prior  thereto  had  settled  in  the  Palatinate,  having  left 
France  due  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Edict 
of  Louis  the  XIV,  forbade  the  Reformers  the  right  of  residence 
in  France  except  upon  condition  that  they  join  the  Catholic 
Church.  During  this  employment,  grandfather’s  fiancee  learned 
the  French  language  and  thoroughly  mastered  it.  Their  wedding 
took  place  in  Worms.  The  young  bride  joined  her  husband  while 
he  was  still  employed  in  the  field  bakery.  She  tended  the  washing 
of  the  linen  of  the  Master  Baker  and  his  associates  and  constantly 
sought,  whenever  she  could,  to  make  herself  useful.  Again,  the 
allies  were  driven  out  of  the  Palatinate  and  were  thrown  upon 
other  localities.  In  the  town  of  Riisselsheim  on  the  Rhine,  grand¬ 
father’s  first  son  was  born  on  the  3rd  day  of  October  1795  and 
was  given  the  name  Conrad.  Great-grandfather  was  his  godfa¬ 
ther.  Hardly  two  days  old  was  the  child  when  the  parents  were 
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compelled  to  flee  from  Riisselsheim.  Mother  and  child  were  pro¬ 
vided  bedding  upon  a  wagon,  and  covered  by  a  kettle,  were  brought 
to  a  safe  place. 

Thus  progressed  for  a  short  time  longer  their  nomad  life.  But 
grandfather  himself  soon  recognized  that  with  his  young  wife  and 
child  he  could  no  longer  live  under  such  conditions.  He  there¬ 
fore  tendered  his  resignation  to  Master  Baker  Bergholz,  who,  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  circumstances,  accepted  it.  They  settled  in 
Melsungen — it  must  have  been  about  the  year  1797 — established 
a  grocer’s  shop,  were  industrious  and  saving  and  enjoyed  a  good 
income.  In  the  year  1802  a  second  son  was  born,  who  received 
the  name  William.  Several  years  they  spent  in  Melsungen.  In 
the  neighboring  village,  Hesslar,  an  opportunity  to  take  over  an 
inn  having  offered  itself,  grandfather  with  his  family  moved 
there.  In  this  village,  however,  conditions  soon  produced  a  rather 
sorry  state  of  affairs.  But  a  scant  half  year  had  they  conducted 
the  inn,  when  both  were  stricken.  Grandfather,  having  had  sev¬ 
eral  hemorrhages,  collapsed,  was  pronounced  dead  by  the  village 
doctor  and  carried  to  a  chamber  where  he  was  put  upon  a  straw 
mat.  His  wife,  in  the  meantime,  lay  suffering  with  high  fever.  It 
was  a  scene  of  despair  and  for  the  wife  and  children  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  terrible.  Preparations  for  the  burial  of  grandfather 
were  entered  upon.  When  the  chamber  was  opened  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  the  deceased  into  the  coffin,  there  sat  he,  whom  all 
had  deemed  dead,  upon  his  straw  bed;  and,  addressing  those  en¬ 
tering,  said: 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  me?” 

He  was  immediately  put  into  a  warm  bed  and  carefully  nursed, 
and  Anally  recovered  his  health  completely.  What  a  terrible  finale 
would  grandfather  have  experienced,  had  he  not  so  timely  re¬ 
covered  consciousness.  Fifty  years  he  outlived  this  tragedy,  and 
to  me,  his  grandson,  he  related  all  of  his  life’s  happenings,  thus 
enabling  me  in  this  book  to  recount  the  facts  to  my  children. 

When  fully  recuperated,  the  grandparents  having  taken  a  dis¬ 
like  to  the  community,  returned  to  Melsungen,  where  they  lived 
until  their  deaths. 

Shortly  after  their  return,  they  took  over  the  inn  in  the  town 
hall  and  conducted  it  for  many  years.  This  occurred  at  the  time 
when  Napoleon  came  into  prominence  and  power  in  France,  and 
he,  by  virtue  of  an  enactment  of  the  Senate  in  1804,  was  clothed 
with  hereditary,  imperial  rank.  Full  many  a  time,  he  directed 
the  seizure  of  provinces;  often  he  brought  about  a  change  of  gov- 
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ernment  and  in  the  course  of  events,  his  eye  turned  upon  Hessen. 
In  the  year  1805,  he  sent  General  Mortier  with  an  army  corps  to 
that  land,  and  ordered  it  conquered  and  occupied.  The  Elector, 
who  was  summarily  driven  from  the  country,  sought  refuge  in 
Austria,  where  he  remained  until  the  end  of  the  foreign  yoke.  By 
virtue  of  the  joinder  with  other  countries,  as  for  instance  Han¬ 
nover  and  so  forth,  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  created.  Na¬ 
poleon  placed  his  brother  Hyronimus  (Jerome)  in  kingship  of 
Westphalia.  This  brother  was  crowned  in  Cassel,  the  capital,  where 
he  lived  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  occasioned  by  the  battle  of 
Leipzig  in  October  1813.  Hyronimus  married  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Wiirttemberg,  who  remained  true  to  him  even  after  his 
loss  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  followed  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
continued  to  live  under  the  name  of  the  Count  of  Montfort.  As 
King  of  Westphalia,  he  accomplished  little  that  was  good.  His 
principal  aim  was  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  good  entertain¬ 
ment,  for  the  procurement  of  which  his  stewards  constantly  con¬ 
cerned  themselves.  He  was  not  able  to  speak  German  well  and 
only  the  few  words  immer  lustig  ''Always  Merry”  were  fluent. 
This  metamorphosis  in  the  affairs  of  Kurhessen  came  to  pass 
during  the  time  in  which  the  grandparents  conducted  the  inn  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Melsungen.  Very  often  the  French 
troops  in  their  through  marches  passed,  by  way  of  Melsungen,  to 
Cassel.  During  such  times,  grandmother  was  a  true  benefactress 
of  many  a  family,  and  the  proper  person  for  their  own  inn,  for 
she,  alone,  in  Melsungen,  was  able  to  speak  French.  Thus,  she  was 
enabled  to  aid  and  protect  against  the  outrages  of  the  coarse 
French  soldiery  and  to  make  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  place. 
At  the  inn  they  did  a  good  business,  for  the  soldiers  were  abund¬ 
antly  provided  with  money  and  preferred  to  go  where  they  were 
understood.  As  a  result  the  grandparents  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  later  in  their  lives,  in  that  it  enabled  them  to  as¬ 
sist  their  children,  stood  them  in  very  good  stead.  In  general, 
one  praised  the  French  conditions,  because  trade  flourished  and 
business  improved  everywhere. 

I  have  little  more  to  relate  respecting  the  grandparents.  They 
spent  their  latter  days  in  peace  and  quiet,  beloved  by  their  children 
and  grandchildren  and  held  in  high  esteem.  Grandfather,  in  his 
last  days,  to  his  great  joy,  received  a  letter  from  the  oft  mentioned 
Master  Baker  Bergholz,  wherein  the  latter  urged  him  to  come 
and  spend  his  declining  years  with  him,  should  his  situation  at 
home  be  not  such  as  he  deserved.  Expressing  his  gratitude,  grand- 
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father  declined  this  splendid  offer,  with  assurances  of  his  con¬ 
stant  high  esteem  of  his  good  friend. 

Grandmother  died  in  Melsungen  in  the  year  1842,  and  grand¬ 
father  in  the  year  1851. 

The  undersigned  finds  great  satisfaction  in  relating  such  mat¬ 
ters  worthy  of  notice  regarding  them,  and  expects  that  this  ac¬ 
count  will  be  read  and  cherished  by  his  descendants. 


I  shall  next  tell  the  story  of  a  murder  with  intent  to  rob,  which 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Melsungen.  It  is  based  upon  judicial 
records,  information  and  tradition  and  is  founded  upon  verified 
facts.  The  murder  was  committed  in  the  year  1815  and  was  of 
unusual  interest  in  that  the  Kothe  family  of  Melsungen  became 
involved.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  resulted  in  damage 
most  acute  and  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  them. 

William  Kothe. 

THE  MURDER  AND  ROBBERY  IN  THE  HAINA  WOODS 

BETWEEN  MELSUNGEN  AND  SPANGENBERG  IN 

THE  YEAR  1815. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  second  of  May  1815,  unusual  activity 
prevailed  in  Heerwagen’s  inn  at  the  Market  Place  in  Cassel.  His 
sister,  a  pleasant,  nimble  and  most  accommodating  person,  who 
managed  the  place  for  him,  was  entirely  concerned  in  serving  the 
many  guests  who  were  there  in  unusual  number  on  that  forenoon 
enjoying  their  morning  potion. 

A  stranger  among  them,  appeared  in  particularly  high  spirits. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  prepossessing  appearance,  about  30  years 
of  age,  and  a  free  spender.  That  he  well  understood  the  art  of 
quickly  and  constantly  attracting  the  attention  of  the  other  guests, 
was  apparent  from  his  clever  manner  in  relating  the  conditions 
and  happenings  of  the  days  of  that  momentous  time. 

His  very  many  charming  and  agreeable  ways  enabled  others 
to  condone  a  remarkable  tendency  toward  braggadocia.  The  inn 
keeper's  sister,  Fraulein  Heerwagen,  liked  such  guests  and  de¬ 
plored  the  fact  that  her  duties  prevented  her  from  assuming  the 
role  of  a  more  attentive  and  constant  listener  to  the  tales  of  the 
untiring  and  lively  narrator. 

The  stranger,  too,  concealed  nothing  respecting  his  personal 
affairs  and,  in  disclosing  them,  also  appeared  somewhat  boastful. 
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Thus,  the  assembled  guests  learned  that  his  name  was  Hau  and 
that  he  was  a  dealer  in  linen  in  Boppenhausen,  in  Fuldaschen, 
Kurhessen.  In  the  spring  of  each  year  he  was  obliged  to  make 
long  trips  in  order  to  collect  money  from  customers.  During  the 
past  years  of  war,  these  trips  had  been  tedious  and  dangerous  in 
part,  and  at  the  same  time  a  somewhat  unproductive  bit  of  busi¬ 
ness.  He  was  just  now  returning  from  such  a  trip  and  was  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  to  his  home.  He  came  from  Hamburg  and  had  all  the 
news  of  that  place.  His  good  humor  was  based  upon  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  productive  return  as  a  result  of  his  calls  upon  debtors 
and  he  was  pleased  to  be  on  the  homeward  journey  to  his  young 
wife,  who  no  doubt  anxiously  awaited  him. 

At  that  time,  when  railroads  were  unknown,  and  traveling 
accommodations  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  tediousness  at  best, 
often  entirely  unobtainable,  such  fears  were  well  based,  and,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  were  frequently  not  groundless.  Hau,  in  the 
course  of  his  conversation,  declared  that  he  wished  to  go  that  day 
to  the  village  of  Haina,  of  the  bailiwick  of  Spangenberg  and  part 
of  the  district  of  Melsungen,  and  inquired  of  the  owner  of  the  inn 
regarding  a  trustworthy  porter,  who  would  carry  his  rather  heavy 
traveling  bag. 

Readily  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  bag  of  a 
homeward  returning  merchant,  who  had  found  the  time  most 
propitious  for  the  collection  of  money,  and  who  spent  lavishly, 
must  be  of  great  value,  his  listeners  well  understood  his  desire  to 
find  a  reliable  carrier.  Quickly  captivated  by  the  stranger,  all 
present  were  ready  with  word  and  deed  to  assist  in  the  selection 
of  a  trustworthy  man. 

The  innkeeper  then  sent  for  the  man  selected,  to  engage  him 
for  the  task.  In,  the  meantime,  two  young  men  and  likewise  stran¬ 
gers  to  those  assembled  at  least,  entered  the  room  of  the  inn.  Chairs 
near  Hau  being  unoccupied,  they  seated  themselves.  These  fellows, 
too,  semed  to  be  spirited  chaps.  Without  ceremony  they  spoke  to 
Hau.  He  in  his  cheerful  mood,  loved  a  change  in  entertainment 
and  these  young  fellows  affording,  as  they  did,  more  amusement 
than  those  present,  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  Hau  found 
himself  engaged  in  most  eager  conversation,  bantering  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  same  time  drank  one  glass  after  another. 

The  rest  of  the  guests  either  left  their  immediate  company  or 
withdrew ;  the  three  tippled,  laughed  and  noised  alone.  Hau  seemed 
in  the  mood  to  spend  a  sum. 
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Heerwagen,  the  innkeeper,  was  eminently  pleased.  His  sister, 
however,  who  had  immediately  fancied  Hau,  told  him  confidentially 
that  the  two  young  latecomers,  judging  from  their  manner  and 
speech,  were  undoubtedly  bold  persons. 

Heerwagen  was  forced  to  agree  with  her,  but  bade  her  be  quiet. 
A  tapster,  forsooth,  who  would  make  business  a  success,  must 
needs  oftimes  close  an  eye  in  the  presence  of  his  guests  and  many 
a  word  he  dare  not  have  heard. 

These  fellows  related  that  they  desired  to  travel  that  day  to 
Haina  and  were  pleased  as  they  learned  that  Hau  planned  to  go 
the  same  way.  “Then  we  might  accompany  one  another’'  they 
cried,  “and  none  compelled  to  travel  alone,  the  journey  will  be 
pleasurable  for  all.” 

Hau  was  satisfied  with  the  plan.  He  acquainted  them  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  engaged  a  carrier,  for  his  traveling  kit,  for 
it  was  heavy  and  the  distance  long. 

The  fellows  laughed  at  the  bother.  One  lifted  the  bag  and 
estimated  its  weight.  “Easy”  he  cried,  “for  a  pair  of  chaps  such 
as  we.  We’ll  change  off  carrying  the  bag,  for  we  have  shoulders 
that  are  strong.  You  needn’t  bother  yourself  to  hire  a  carrier.  On 
the  contrary,  cancel  your  order.  We  know  the  way  exactly  and  in 
such  good  company  a  small  weight  is  no  burden.” 

Hau  who  was  not  yet  satisfied  to  consent  to  the  proposal,  at 
first  raised  objections,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  warm  persuasion 
of  his  fellow  travelers.  The  porter’s  employment  was  cancelled; 
the  three  of  them  continued  in  each  other’s  company,  growing 
more  and  more  confidential  over  the  bottle.  They  ate  and  drank 
together  as  though  they  had  been  acquaintances  of  long  standing. 
The  two  fellows,  by  questioning,  gradually  learned  everything  re¬ 
garding  Hau,  his  origin,  his  business,  his  travels,  etc.  Again  Hau 
asserted  his  great  satisfaction  over  the  results  of  the  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  trip  and  of  his  joyful  anticipation  of  seeing  his  young  wife 
and  relating  to  her  his  success. 

Hau  promised  his  traveling  companions,  as  compensation  for 
carrying  his  bag,  that  he  would  treat  them  to  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing.  This  was  likewise  gladly  and  enthusiastically  accepted,  and 
one  cried,  “Well,  then  we’ll  enter  upon  the  journey  as  brothers.” 

Having  some  things  to  attend  to,  prior  to  departure,  Hau  or¬ 
dered  water  for  washing  to  be  brought  to  him  in  one  of  the  rooms 
upstairs.  He  preceded  Fraulein  Heerwagen  who  herself  brought 
the  desired  water.  Hau  had  removed  his  coat  and  had  laid  his 
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gold  watch  upon  the  table.  It  was  so  handsome  and  unique  in  its 
workmanship  that  it  was  especially  attractive  to  women,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  lady’s  watch  of  splendid  quality. 
Faaulein  Heerwagen  noticed  the  watch  immediately  and  admired  it. 

“Yes  indeed,”  said  Hau,  “the  watch  is  handsome.  I  bought  it 
in  Hamburg  for  that  reason,  I  want  to  give  my  wife  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure.” 

Hau  later  returned  to  the  public  room  of  the  inn,  where  he 
found  his  traveling  companions  awaiting  him.  They  declared  that 
they  must  first  go  to  their  inn  to  pay  their  charges. 

And  so  finally  they  started — it  was  already  noon.  A  citizen  of 
Cassel,  who  for  some  time  had  taken  notice  of  them  in  the  tap 
room,  shook  his  head  thoughtfully  and  fancied  that  the  two  of 
them  were  indeed  pretty  fellows,  with  whom  he  would  not  desire 
to  travel  through  the  woods  in  the  night. 

The  three  travelers  proceeded  upon  their  way.  The  two  fellows 
influenced  Hau  to  stop  at  the  Inn  of  Ziller  in  the  Unterneustadt, 
representing  that  they  must  pay  their  charges,  pack  their  belong¬ 
ings  and  take  them  along;  Hau,  in  the  meantime  to  remain  in  the 
tap  room  and  drink  another  half  liter  until  they  return. 

While  guileless  Hau  sits  at  his  drinks  without  concern,  two 
unprincipled  adventurers  up  in  their  room,  are  even  then  agreeing 
upon  an  atrocious  plan.  They  are  speedily  at  one  regarding  it,  for 
both  being  poor,  their  prospects  for  smooth  sailing  through  life 
are  slender.  As  though  through  Providence,  the  wealthy  stranger 
delivers  himself  into  their  hands ;  to  neglect  to  profit  by  this  beck¬ 
oning  would  indeed  be  wrong.  His  monies  would  be  of  benefit  to 
both  of  them,  and  thus  they  straightway  conclude  to  assail  him 
in  the  Haina  woods ;  to  rob  him,  and  as  a  protection  to  themselves, 
to  take  his  life.  With  these  terrible  resolutions  in  mind,  gaily 
laughing,  they  return  to  the  unsuspecting  Hau.  The  poor  marked 
man,  having  no  inkling  of  the  plans  of  his  companions,  proceeds 
cheerily  with  them  upon  his  way. 

They  travel  the  road  to  Melsungen.  Their  conversation  is  ani¬ 
mated  and  in  good  humor  and  they  constantly  become  more  inti¬ 
mate.  It  occurs  to  Hau  that  he  never  had  had  such  delightful 
company  in  travel  and  that  in  fact,  he  had  never  enjoyed  himself 
so  well  as  today,  with  his  two  new  friends. 

Evening  had  come  on,  as  they  approached  Melsungen.  They 
had  made  good  time  indeed.  The  walking  distance  from  Cassel  to 
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Melsungen  is  five  hours;  they  are  tired  and  hungry  and  well  in 
need  of  food  and  drink  to  refresh  them  after  their  exertion.  They 
stop  in  at  the  inn  of  the  Black  Horse,  kept  by  Inn  Keeper  Berberich 
in  Melsungen.  Hau  acts  the  part  of  the  generous  host,  just  as 
he  had  promised.  But  he  has  become  tired  and  desires  to  stay  in 
Melsungen  over  night. 

‘‘But  why;  not  at  all,”  exclaim  his  friends  in  laughing  mood, 
“You  would  not  do  that,  brother.  Haina,  our  goal,  is  scarcely 
distant  another  half  hour  and  the  way  there  passes  through  a 
delightful,  small  woods ;  it  is  pleasant  and  agreeable.” 

Hau  is  persuaded;  he  continues  without  suspicion.  His  con¬ 
stant  drinking  has  made  him  hilarious  and  the  more  carefree. 
Had  he  but  asked  any  other  person  regarding  the  distance  to 
Haina,  he  would  have  learned  that  it  was  not  a  half  hour  but 
three  hours  away.  That  would  perhaps  have  made  him  mistrust¬ 
ful.  But  he  made  no  inquiry. 

They  start  rather  late  and  soon  reach  the  woods. 

The  one  fellow  carries  the  heavy  bag  upon  his  shoulders  and 
walks  in  advance.  Hau  follows  him.  The  third  brings  up  the  rear, 
supporting  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed  staff. 

Twilight  had  already  set  in  as  they  enter  the  woods  and  when 
they  had  reached  about  the  middle,  darkness  was  upon  them. 

The  heretofore  lively  conversation  had  ceased  absolutely;  a 
sinister  quiet  prevailed  all  about;  one  perceived  nothing  but  the 
tramp  of  the  men,  which  sounded  almost  uncanny  in  the  total 
stillness  of  the  place. 

Were  these  evil-minded  vagabonds  attentive  to  the  detection 
of  any  alarming  sound? 

Quiet  prevails.  There  is  no  sign  of  life  within  earshot.  The 
opportunity  is  propitious  as  though  Fate  itself  had  lent  its  hand 
for  the  consummation  of  the  crime. 

Hau  finally  breaks  the  uncanny  stillness  by  asking  a  question. 

But  the  hour  has  struck;  the  murderers  have  no  time  for 
further  conversation. 

Instead  of  answering,  the  fellow  in  his  rear  strikes  Hau  upon 
his  head  so  forcefully,  with  his  heavy  stick,  as  to  knock  him  to 
the  ground  instantly. 

Thereupon  the  fellow  in  front  casts  off  the  bag  and  attacks 
Hau.  A  terrible  murderous  struggle  ensues.  Hau,  despite  his 
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almost  unconscious  state,  defends  himself  with  all  his  strength 
against  the  murderers  and  their  deadly  blows. 

Blinded  and  seized  with  murder  craze,  they  continue  to  rain 
blows  upon  their  unfortunate  victim,  whose  resistance  is  soon 
weakened,  till  he  lies  there  groaning  and  with  death  upon  him. 

One  of  the  murderers  exhausted,  drops  his  club,  or  is  his  hard 
soul  motivated  by  a  remaining  spark  of  humanity? 

But  his  fellow  murderer  rebuking  him  cries,  ‘‘Keep  on  hitting 
him!  Are  you  trying  to  put  it  all  on  me?” 

That  ferocious  fellow  thereupon  again  strikes  his  unfortunate 
victim,  in  whom  he  still  believes  there  may  be  a  spark  of  life  and 
because  his  companion  gasping,  hesitates,  he  again  yells,  “Why 
don’t  you  hit  him  and  finish  him?” 

“Why  should  I  strike?  You  have  already  killed  him,”  answered 
the  other  in  a  hollow  voice. 

And  such  was  the  fact.  Hau  was  already  a  corpse,  and  neither 
twitched  nor  breathed  any  more. 

Now  the  murderers  seized  him  and  dragged  him  into  the 
thicket. 

Shuddering  and  alarm  came  upon  them  suddenly  and  drove 
them  to  hurried  flight.  The  eagerness  for  booty  was  overcome  by 
the  terror  which  had  seized  them.  In  their  haste  they  barely  con¬ 
cealed  the  body ;  tore  the  watch  from  the  pocket  without  devoting 
any  further  time  to  an  examination  of  it;  hastily  grabbed  the 
heavy  bag,  containing  the  treasure  sought  from  the  ground,  and 
proceeded  as  fast  as  their  burden,  fear  and  fatigue  would  permit, 
from  the  scene  of  their  horrible  deed,  upon  the  road  back  to  Mel- 
sungen.  The  night  was  stormy  and  dark,  a  veritable  night  for 
murder.  No  living  soul  was  anywhere  near.  Melsungen  itself  they 
passed  right  through  unnoticed,  and  reached  the  river  Fulda. 
Here  they  washed  the  blood  from  themselves  and  their  clothes  as 
best  they  could,  and  fled  with  the  full  bag  until  they  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Rothenburg.  (Rothenburg  is  the  town  beyond  Mel¬ 
sungen.)  The  break  of  day  was  at  hand  and  they  sought  a  remote 
spot  for  the  division  of  their  spoils.  With  intense  avidity  they 
tore  open  the  bag  and  emptied  it  of  money,  papers  and  clothing. 
The  murderers  divided  everything.  Uncautiously  they  clad  them¬ 
selves  in  the  fine  linens  and  clothing  of  the  murdered  man.  Their 
own  bloodstained  shirts  and  clothing  they  packed  into  the  emptied 
bag,  which  they  threw  into  the  river  so  that  it  might  go  where 
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it  would,  while  they  proceeded  in  an  opposite  direction,  upon  their 
way. 

So  they  proceeded  from  Rothenburg  to  Bebra,  which  they 
reached  afoot.  Here  they  engaged  a  special  coach  via  Hersfeld  and 
Fulda  to  Schliichtern. 

We  will  permit  the  two  murderers,  with  their  spoils  and  qualms, 
and  their  fear  of  apprehension,  to  continue  their  flight.  Though 
they  take  special  coach  and  should  they  summon  the  wings  of 
Dawn  to  their  service,  the  revengeful  Nemesis  will  follow  their 
traces  and  will  Anally  catch  up  with  them. 


On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  May,  very  early,  three  poulterers 
of  the  district  of  Spangenberg  made  ready  to  go  with  their  produce 
to  the  weekly  market  at  Cassel,  which  they  regularly  attended. 
Their  accustomed  way  led  them  through  the  forest,  close  by  the 
village  of  Haina. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  day  had  just  dawned  and  in  the  forest 
the  gray  light  of  morning  was  but  scarcely  apparent,  the  attention 
of  the  three  men  was  nevertheless  attracted  at  one  point  on  their 
way  by  an  unusual  disorder  among  the  bushes,  blood  stains  on  the 
road  and  leaves;  stones  which  had  been  thrown  and  similar  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions,  strikingly  suggested  suspicious  happenings. 

The  men  stopped  and  glanced  about  them,  followed  the  traces 
into  the  bushes,  downtrodden  and  crushed,  and  found  in  the 
thicket  at  no  great  distance,  a  corpse.  It  proved  to  be  that  of  a 
man  still  quite  young  and  well  clad.  With  difficulty  only  was  it 
possible  to  recognize  the  face,  for  it,  as  well  as  the  head  and  chest, 
had  been  battered  and  crushed  in  a  frightful  and  truly  shocking 
manner.  The  upper  body  bore  close  resemblance  to  one  beaten  to 
a  pulp. 

The  poor  frightened  poulterers  were  so  horrifled  by  the  shock¬ 
ing  sight,  that  they  dared  not  touch  the  body.  They  neither  ex¬ 
amined  it  nor  sought  to  investigate,  but  ran  as  though  possessed 
by  evil  spirits  to  Spangenberg  to  give  notice  to  the  authorities  of 
their  terrible  discovery. 

It  was  so  early  that  Sheriff  Koch  in  Spangenberg,  was  still 
asleep.  They  were  compelled  to  arouse  him  by  knocking  and  then 
told  him  of  their  And. 

Koch  immediately  sent  orders  to  the  local  board  in  Haina,  be¬ 
ing  the  same  district  in  which  the  body  lay,  to  take  charge  of  the 
body,  until  he  himself  could  come. 
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And  it  took  but  a  short  while,  until  Koch  himself  with  the 
clerk,  coroner  and  district  surgeon  came  to  the  scene  of  the  out¬ 
rage.  He  found  the  assertions  of  the  marketers  substantiated  in 
all  their  dreadfulness.  There  lay  the  mortal  remains  in  the  thicket. 
Several  large  stones  and  two  heavy  clubs  stained  with  blood  bear¬ 
ing  evidence  of  their  use  as  weapons  of  murder,  lay  aside  the 
body.  The  trampled  bushes  and  small  trees,  the  turf  and  ground 
torn  up  and  heavily  bespecked  with  blood,  offered  a  sight  horrible 
to  look  upon  and  evidenced  the  fact  that  a  terrible  and  long  endur¬ 
ing  struggle  had  taken  place  here,  in  which  the  poor  victim  had 
resisted  the  murderers  desperately  with  hands  and  feet. 

The  body  was  then  lifted.  Upon  examination  of  the  atrocious 
mutilation  rendered  by  blows,  the  half  of  which  were  death  deal¬ 
ing,  the  clothing  was  searched.  In  the  vest  and  trouser  pockets 
there  were  found  more  than  200  Gulden  in  gold  and  Hamburger 
silver  coins. 

This  discovery  struck  all  with  amazement.  Upon  initial  view 
of  the  crime  all  present  had  immediately  concluded  upon  murder 
with  intent  to  rob,  and,  behold,  one  found  the  pockets  full  of  money. 
Was  it  probable  that  an  ordinary  traveler  would  have  had  more 
with  him  than  the  sum  found  ?  And  even  were  this  the  case,  would 
the  murderer  have  satisfied  himself  by  half  robbery  and  have  left 
the  silver  and  gold  behind? 

The  sheriff,  confronted  with  this  enigma,  dubiously  shook  his 
head  but  ordered  the  body  removed  to  Haina  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  an  autopsy  as  provided  by  law.  It  was  conducted  in  the 
barn  of  the  parsonage  and  yielded  no  result  other  than  the  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  initially.  The  unknown  person  had  been  killed 
by  powerful  blows  upon  the  head  and  hard  striking  upon  the  chest, 
shoulders  and  abdomen. 

One  found  nothing  among  the  effects  of  the  murdered  victim 
to  identify  him.  And  in  the  surrounding  country  no  one  claimed 
to  have  known  or  to  have  seen  him.  By  virtue  of  this  fact  the 
presumption  that  the  search  was  but  local  in  its  character  arises, 
or  that  it  was  conducted  most  superficially.  In  consequence  they 
could  but  conjecture  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 
one  murdered  was  a  stranger  and  merchant,  a  man,  still  young, 
of  approximately  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  fresh  blood  and  the  circumstances  that  the  discovery  was 
bound  to  have  been  made  by  the  first  passerby,  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  the  night  preceding. 
The  authorities  set  their  machinery  in  motion  to  detect  the  mur- 
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derer.  The  fact  that  so  much  money  was  found  upon  the  body 
did  not  cause  the  officials  to  desert  the  presumption  that  the  mur¬ 
der  had  had  robbery  for  its  object.  The  evildoer  had  probably  not 
found  the  money,  or  had  left  it  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  false 
course.  All  officials  and  head  authorities  of  the  surrounding  villages 
received  strict  orders  to  make  searching  examination  of  everyone 
whom  they  had  but  slightest  reason  to  suspect. 

At  the  scene  of  the  deed  itself,  there  was  not  the  remotest 
clew  to  be  found  which  might  lead  to  a  detection  of  the  guilty 
party,  no  torn  off  piece  of  clothing  or  lock  of  hair,  nothing  but 
the  two  heavy  sticks,  which  had  been  but  lately  cut  from  the  woods 
and  offered  no  evidence. 

No  grounds  for  the  suspicion  of  any  person  in  the  vicinity, 
or  of  any  vagabond  could  be  discovered.  As  for  any  stranger  upon 
whom  suspicion  might  be  cast,  no  one  had  come  to  notice.  In  short 
the  murder  remained  erstwhile  a  mystery,  the  murderer,  as  well  as 
victim,  unknown. 

The  body  was  consigned  to  its  grave  in  Haina  with  quiet 
dignity. 

Naturally  the  murder  created  a  sensation.  The  whole  vicinity 
was  alarmed  as  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf.  Here  as  elsewhere, 
as  in  the  nature  of  things,  everyone  regarded  himself  as  person¬ 
ally  confronted  with  the  danger  of  murder,  and  through  worry 
for  his  own  safety  each  served  as  guardian  for  the  common  weal. 
The  urge  for  self-preservation  sharpens  the  senses  for  caution 
and  observation  generally  and  while  it  results  in  the  accumulation 
of  much  that  is  unavailing,  at  times  it  brings  to  light  the  proper 
clew. 

On  the  third  day  following  the  discovery  of  the  body  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Haina  named  Grabe  brought  a  felt  hat  quite  new,  to 
a  hatter  in  Melsungen,  to  have  it  dyed.  When  Grabe  had  departed 
and  the  hatter  had  examined  the  hat  more  closely,  he  found  blood 
stains  upon  the  inside  of  it.  The  request,  in  the  light  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  would  even  theretofore  have  astonished  the  artisan,  but 
made  three  days  subsequent  to  a  murder  which  had  stirred  the 
country  round  about,  it  appeared  to  be  important  and  incriminat¬ 
ing.  The  hatter  therefore  went  straightway  to  the  office  of  Jus¬ 
tice  in  Melsungen  and  made  report  of  his  experience.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  of  sufficient  importance  by  this  official  to  cause  him  to 
make  immediate  report  thereof  to  his  colleague  in  Spangenburg, 
in  whose  jurisdiction  Haina  lay. 
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Sheriff  Koch  of  Spangenberg,  prompted  by  the  incident,  caused 
the  immediate  arrest  of  Grabe.  The  grounds  which  occasioned 
this  determination  were  that  Grabe,  a  man  approximately  50  years 
of  age  and  poor,  had  for  some  time  past  borne  a  bad  reputation. 
The  officer  was  convinced  that  in  him  he  had  discovered  either 
the  murderer  or  his  accomplice.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  hat, 
one  uncommonly  seen  in  this  region,  belonged  to  the  victim,  with 
whom  neither  hat  nor  other  head  dress  had  been  found. 

Koch  immediately  conducted  an  examination  of  the  prisoner. 
When  questioned  respecting  the  acquisition  of  the  hat,  Grabe  im¬ 
plicated  himself  by  his  many  conflicting  statements,  with  which 
he  was  quickly  confronted  and  finally  he  insisted  that  he  had 
found  the  hat  in  a  path  in  the  woods;  had  taken  it  as  a  lucky  find 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it.  That  was  the  plain  truth. 

Was  it  so,  in  fact?  His  first  assertions  had  awakened  a  rea¬ 
sonable  mistrust  of  this  explanation.  That  the  incriminating  ob¬ 
ject  was  one  which  had  been  found,  was  a  plea  commonly  used  by 
criminals  when  cornered.  Moreover,  there  remained  the  case  of 
the  murder  with  no  clew  as  to  the  perpetrator  yet  discovered.  It 
seemed  positive  that  the  fine,  modern  hat  belonged  to  the  apparel 
of  the  victim,  for  such  hats  were  seldom  worn  in  the  vicinity.  The 
body  was  fully  clothed  but  for  a  hat  or  head  dress,  neither  of 
which  had  been  found. 

In  this  man  did  the  official  have  a  clew ;  perhaps  the  murderer 
himself,  or  certainly  an  accomplice?  He  believed  it  firmly,  and 
the  more  so,  being  spurred  on  by  the  wish  to  discover  the  person 
guilty  of  committing  such  a  grewsome  crime  in  his  jurisdiction. 
The  obvious  fear  and  perplexity  of  the  accused,  in  connection  with 
his  uncertain  and  conflicting  statements  strengthened  the  official 
in  his  hypothesis,  as  did  the  fact  that  Grabe  was  poor  and  not 
of  best  repute. 

In  the  meantime,  despite  the  growing  conviction  of  the  examiner 
of  his  guilt,  Grabe  steadfastly  adhered  to  his  last  declaration, 
that  he  had  found  the  hat  in  the  woods  and  concerning  its  origin, 
as  well  as  the  murder,  he  knew  nothing. 

The  official  finally  ordered  him  taken  back  to  the  prison  and 
instructed  the  jailer,  as  well  as  his  deputies,  to  observe  the  prisoner 
most  strictly  and  to  make  immediate  report  of  his  every  act  and 
word. 

As  with  Koch,  so  with  the  other  officials,  the  belief  in  Grabe’s 
guilt  was  soon  firmly  intrenched  and  gradually  it  spread  serpent¬ 
like  throughout  the  whole  vicinity,  embraced  everywhere  by  ready 
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acceptance.  The  poor,  disreputable  fellow,  the  while,  found  no 
friend  or  defender. 

Grabe  continued  to  firmly  protest  his  innocence  of  murder  as 
well  as  to  assert  the  fact  that  he  had  by  chance  found  the  hat  while 
walking  through  the  woods. 

But  no  one  believed  him  and  among  the  jail  employes  there 
developed  a  lively  rivalry  in  an  effort  to  cause  the  accused  to 
confess.  They  desired  this  because  of  their  fondness  for  Sheriff 
Koch,  who  was  universally  respected,  and  to  save  him  the  great 
effort  necessary  in  making  unceasing  examination,  which  robbed 
him  of  much  time,  that  he  might  otherwise  have  devoted  to  his 
propensity  to  music. 

Koch  relied  somewhat  strongly  upon  his  men  and  controlled 
neither  them  nor  the  prison  with  strictness.  In  consequence  the 
deputies  were  enabled  in  their  undisturbed  zeal  to  do  much,  which 
would  have  been  forbidden  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge.  To  force 
a  confession  from  the  prisoner,  they  alternately  and  from  time  to 
time  arbitrarily  applied  bodily  punishment,  refused  him  food  and 
inflicted  him  with  total  darkness  “to  bend  his  obstinate  will.'’ 
When  these  forceful  measures  proved  unavailing,  they  tried 
through  fright  and  terror  to  obtain  a  better  result. 

One  evening  one  of  the  jailers  threatened  the  prisoner  with 
the  Spanish  ram  and  rack,  combined  with  a  hair  raising  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  instruments  of  torture.  But  these  portrayals  like¬ 
wise  failed  to  produce  a  confession.  It  was  the  hope  of  this  jailer 
to  at  least  weary  the  prisoner,  for  he  held  in  reserve  the  major 
part  of  his  designs.  During  the  night  he  presented  the  devil  him¬ 
self  with  horns,  tail  and  horse’s  hoofs,  who  threatened  the  prisoner 
with  frightful  grimaces. 

Blows,  hunger,  freezing,  darkness,  long  solitary  confinement 
and  finally  the  devil  himself;  the  refractory  fellow  was  beaten 
down.  In  the  morning  Grabe  requested  a  judicial  hearing  for  the 
purpose  of  making  confession. 

The  wise  jailers  having  triumphed  in  their  art,  summoned 
judge  and  reporter  to  receive  the  account  of  the  helpless  criminal. 
The  hearing  was  begun.  The  judge  found  a  repentant  and  com¬ 
pletely  unnerved  criminal,  whose  sole  purpose  seemed  to  be  to 
free  himself  from  the  torment  through  full  confession  and  avowal. 

The  prisoner  without  reservation  made  frank  acknowledgment 
upon  being  questioned:  Yes,  he  had  struck  the  stranger  during  the 
night  in  the  Haina  woods;  he  had  murdered  and  robbed  him. 
Upon  being  further  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had  had  accom- 
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plices,  the  answer,  “Yes,’’  came  with  positiveness.  “How  many?” 
“There  were  five.”  “Their  names,”  rang  out  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tion.  “Two  citizens  named  Kothe  from  Melsungen,  Forest  Granger 
Fehr  and  the  retired  Hussar  Kratzenberg  of  Spangenberg.” 

The  latter  two,  well  known  men,  were  immediately  taken  into 
custody.  But  men  of  the  name  of  Kothe  in  Melsungen  numbered 
at  least  twelve.  Grabe  was  questioned  as  to  the  given  names  of 
his  comrades  in  crime  but  he  claimed  to  be  unable  to  remember 
them. 

The  Kothes,  as  a  group,  up  to  this  time,  had  borne  such  ir¬ 
reproachable  reputations  as  citizens,  that  none  among  them  could 
be  deemed  capable  of  such  an  atrocious  crime.  The  judge  there¬ 
fore  had  no  recourse  other  than  to  take  all  twelve  into  custody 
and  have  Grabe  confront  them. 

Grabe  viewed  the  twelve  men  and  then  designated  two  out  of 
the  middle  as  his  accomplices,  John  Werner  Kothe  and  John  Kothe. 
Violent  protests  and  solemn  denials  of  any  guilt  proved  unavail¬ 
ing  to  the  two  victims,  two  of  the  wealthiest,  most  reputable  and 
highly  regarded  men  of  Melsungen,  where  they  were  engaged  in 
the  business  of  wood  fiooring.  Upon  the  charge  of  the  prisoner, 
they,  with  the  others  accused,  were  put  in  irons  and  as  murderers 
and  robbers  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  official  record  of  the 
proceeding,  however,  was  sent  to  Cassel. 

The  excitement,  caused  by  this  unexpected  arrest,  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  Many  voiced  themselves  as  doubting  the  guilt  of  those 
charged.  In  the  same  measure  as  universal  condemnation  was 
directed  against  Grabe,  there  was  a  determined  public  opinion 
in  support  of  the  two  Kothes.  It  was  regarded  as  illogical  that 
there  should  be  guilt  when  no  substantial  motive  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  for  the  perpetration  of  such  a  base  crime  by  these  two 
rich  men.  That  the  rich  wood  flooring  merchant  John  Kothe,  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  town,  who  upon  the  word  of  a 
notorious  fellow  lay  in  irons  charged  criminally,  should  be  guilty, 
seemed  most  impossible. 

His  family  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  The  hideous  prospect 
of  seeing  father  and  brother  tried  judicially  for  robbery  and  mur¬ 
der  caused  them  to  wring  their  hands  in  painful  desperation. 
They  seized  upon  all  conceivable  ways  and  means  to  make  writ¬ 
ten  protest  against  the  terrible  procedure. 

Among  others,  John  Kothe  had  an  elderly,  unmarried  sister, 
a  woman  who  possessed  foresight  in  the  same  degree  as  energy. 
Violently  indignant  at  the  proceedings  striking  at  her  brother. 
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she  regarded  all  written  protests  as  slow  and  ineffective.  One 
day,  after  a  quick  decision,  she  made  her  way  alone  to  Cassel,  to 
personally  make  a  protest  before  the  highest  police  officials  and 
to  offer  a  large  sum  as  bail  for  the  release  of  her  brother  from 
his  shameful  captivity. 

Nevertheless,  she  mounts  the  coach,  which  is  to  bear  her  to 
Cassel,  with  heavy  heart. 


One  beautiful  morning  just  before  noon — more  than  a  year 
had  passed  from  May  2nd  heretofore  referred  to — Fraulein  Heer- 
wagen,  the  sister  of  the  Keeper  of  the  inn  at  the  Market  Place  in 
Cassel,  sat  in  the  freshly  cleaned  and  polished  tap  room.  She  had 
hardly  settled  herself  and  begun  some  domestic  work  with  her 
never  idle  hands,  when  a  coach  drew  up  before  the  inn.  The  com¬ 
petent  housekeeper  hurried  out  to  welcome  the  guest.  An  elderly 
lady  in  travel  garb  stepped  out  of  the  coach  and  entered  the  inn. 

The  stranger  had  become  exhausted  by  her  travel  and  ordered 
refreshment.  During  its  preparation  in  the  kitchen,  Fraulein 
Heerwagen  entertained  her  guest  with  the  purpose  of  learning 
thereby,  with  accustomed  curiosity,  the  old  lady’s  residence,  name 
and  the  object  of  her  trip. 

Thus,  she  soon  learned  that  the  stranger  was  one  Fraulein  Kothe 
from  Melsungen,  and  the  latter  recognizing  the  housekeeper  as  a 
sympathetic  soul,  proceeded  to  relate  her  entire  misery,  the  mur¬ 
der  and  its  terrible  consequences,  and  took  occasion  to  add  thereto 
her  conviction  that  her  brother,  who  had  been  so  ignominiously 
accused  of  the  horrible  crime,  was  entirely  guiltless. 

Fraulein  Heerwagen  listened  with  ever  increasing  tenseness. 
The  fleeting  thought  which  she  had  already  had  at  the  time  she 
had  first  heard  of  the  crime,  presently  revives.  She  thereupon 
related  the  incidents  of  the  former  2nd  day  of  May  in  such  de¬ 
tail  as  they  are  known  to  us;  how  she  had  disliked  the  actions 
of  the  two  bold  young  fellows  who  had  forced  themselves  upon 
the  harmless  Hau  and  had  finally  set  out  to  travel  with  him  to 
Haina;  how  upon  the  grewsome  report  of  the  murder  of  a  travel¬ 
ing  merchant  in  the  woods  near  Haina,  she  had  forthwith  been 
compelled  to  think  of  Hau  and  the  two  suspicious  fellows. 

Realization  of  the  state  of  affairs  of  that  unsettled  time  alone 
and  of  the  fact  that  newspaper  reports  were  not,  as  today,  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  through  the  medium  of  the  railroads,  makes  it  possible 
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to  understand  at  this  time  why  the  victim  had  not  as  yet  been 
identified.  The  Kurkhessen  court  officials  knew  neither  who  the 
man  was  nor  whence  he  came,  nor  had  inquiries  of  his  family 
reached  them. 

Fraulein  Kothe,  a  practical  person  throughout,  to  whom  worry 
for  her  brother  had  loaned  a  soaring  energy,  learned  of  the  tale 
of  the  housekeeper  with  great  excitement;  she  was  convinced 
that  here  a  clew  as  to  the  real  perpetrators  had  been  found  and 
should  be  developed.  She  bade  the  housekeeper  in  the  name  of  God 
to  recall  the  name  of  the  inn  keeper  to  whom  the  two  fellows  had 
repaired  to  pay  their  bills. 

"‘To  Ziller  in  the  Unterneustadt,’^  answered  Fraulein  Heer- 
wagen  with  certainty,  after  some  reflection. 

Fraulein  Kothe  without  delay  betakes  herself  to  Ziller.  Yes, 
Fraulein  Heerwagen  was  correct.  Ziller,  too,  upon  being  ques¬ 
tioned,  remembered  the  incident.  The  two  strangers  upon  the  day 
named,  after  having  procured  lodging  for  the  night  previous, 
came  into  his  inn  with  a  young  merchant.  After  a  conversation 
among  them  in  an  upper  room  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hours, 
they  paid  their  bills  and  proceeded  with  the  unknown  merchant 
to  Melsungen,  so  related  Ziller. 

Fraulein.  Kothe  requested  the  guest  book  and  searched  for  the 
names  of  the  two  fellows.  On  the  1st  day  of  May  1815,  there 
came  to  the  inn  of  Ziller  tradesmen  Jacob  Rossbach  from  Sterbe- 
fritz  and  George  Muller  from  Schwarzenfels. 

Thus  informed  and  with  the  two  names,  Fraulein  Kothe  made 
her  way  immediately  to  Judge  Hausmann  of  Cassel  of  the  Criminal 
bench.  She  urged  strongly  upon  him  the  issuance  of  a  requisition 
upon  the  Court  of  Schwarzenfels  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  present  and  past  circumstances  of  Rossbach 
and  Muller,  for  quite  apparently  they  were  connected  in  some 
very  close  manner  with  the  black  crime.  The  judge  determined 
that  the  request  of  the  elderly  Fraulein  Kothe  was  sufficiently 
well-founded  and  agreed  immediately  to  comply. 

Fraulein  Kothe,  however,  concluded  that  she  would  rather  per¬ 
sonally  await  the  result  of  her  procedure  in  Cassel,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  obtained  lodging  in  a  quiet  dwelling. 

Several  days  passed  uneventfully.  The  old  lady,  with  an  im¬ 
patience  readily  understandable,  waited  from  one  day  to  the  next 
for  the  information  to  be  obtained  from  Schwarzenfels. 

One  evening  a  stranger  entered  Heerwagen's  establishment 
and  requested  a  nighCs  lodging. 
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By  his  manners,  carriage  and  clothing,  he  appeared  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  standing.  His  name,  which  he  writes  in  the  guest 
book,  is  unknown  to  Fraulein  Heerwagen,  but  the  man  himself 
seems  familiar.  A  certain  something  in  his  demeanor,  it  occurred 
to  her,  she  had  once  before  noted  under  different  conditions.  She 
reflects  womanlike  upon  the  circumstances — is  it  only  because  of 
the  intense  concentration  upon  the  happening  of  May  2nd,  or  is 
it  indeed  a  fact?  She  finally  links  the  stranger  with  it.  The  thought 
of  the  probability  that  he  may  be  one  of  the  two  suspected  fellows 
who  on  that  day  had  busied  themselves  with  Hau,  seizes  her.  His 
clothing,  carriage  and  manners  are,  to  be  sure,  quite  different; 
in  consequence  she  waivers  and  hesitates  and  does  not  share  her 
suspicion  with  anyone.  But  throughout  the  night  the  thought 
courses  through  her  mind  and  will  not  depart. 

Was  it  but  the  result  of  her  inquisitiveness  or  by  decree  of 
Nemesis  that  Fraulein  Heerwagen  herself,  the  next  morning, 
serves  coffee  to  the  stranger  in  his  room? 

She  places  the  dishes  upon  the  table  and  in  so  doing  her  eye 
falls  upon  a  watch.  Her  body  is  seized  with  cold  shivers.  She 
recognizes  the  watch,  for  it  was  one  of  such  beauty  that  anyone 
having  seen  it  once  would  never  have  forgotten  it.  No  doubt  re¬ 
mains,  it  is  the  same  watch  which  had  lain  on  that  very  table  upon 
that  fateful  2nd  day  of  May.  It  had  attracted  her  then  and  he 
who  had  been  murdered  had  told  her  that  it  was  a  present  for 
his  wife,  which  he  was  taking  home  with  him  after  a  successful 
business  trip. 

Horror  stricken,  she  hurries  to  her  brother  and  relates  her 
prior  suspicion  and  its  present  confirmation.  Yes,  no  possibility 
of  doubt  remains,  this  stranger  is  one  of  the  two  suspects — and 
he  is  in  possession  of  Hau’s  watch. 

Heerwagen  immediately  goes  to  the  judge  to  give  notice  of 
the  incident.  Fortunately  the  latter,  the  day  before,  had  received 
an  official  report  from  Schwarzenfels  in  which  Rossbach  and 
Muller  were  represented  to  be  ne’er  do  wells  and  suspicious  char¬ 
acters.  Now  that  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  the  fugitive,  he 
had  him  arrested  forthwith. 

Fraulein  Kothe  learns  with  astonishment  and  joy  the  story 
of  the  incriminating  watch  and  thanks  Fraulein  Heerwagen  from 
the  depth  of  her  heart.  Now  she  regards  her  brother  as  saved 
and  with  this  happy  tiding  she  journeys  homeward. 

The  other  fellow  is  also  arrested  in  Schwarzenfels  and  is 
brought  to  Cassel.  Both  were  confronted  by  the  innkeepers  Heer- 
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wagen  and  Ziller,  and  the  members  of  their  households  and  the 
report  from  Schwarzenfels,  and  the  stranger  with  the  watch  is 
identified  as  George  Muller  of  Schwarzenfels  and  the  other  as 
Jacob  Rossbach  from  Sterbefritz.  Both  are  recognized  as  the  two 
fellows  who  had  met  Hau  on  May  2nd,  1815,  and  who  had  ac¬ 
companied  him  on  his  way  to  Melsungen. 

Under  the  pressure  of  the  authorities,  Rossbach  finally  made 
a  full  confession,  which  agreed  with  the  facts  already  ascertained. 
Both  Jacob  Rossbach  from  Sterbefritz  and  George  Muller  from 
Schwarzenfels,  in  the  province  of  Hanau,  had  had  business  failures 
as  young  men  and  as  tradesmen  had  gone  bankrupt.  Not  knowing 
how  to  sustain  themselves  and  their  families,  they  had  concluded 
to  enlist  as  volunteers  against  Napoleon  who  had  just  returned 
to  his  homeland  from  Elba.  The  Sovereign’s  call  to  arms  had  prom¬ 
ised  volunteers  an  assurance  of  security  following  the  war.  Here 
they  saw  an  opportunity  for  the  future  and  in  order  to  enlist 
they  came  to  Cassel  and  stopped  at  Ziller’s  inn  in  Unterneustadt. 
By  chance  they  stepped  into  Heerwagen’s  and  there  found  Hau. 
Innocent  talk  divulged  the  fact  that  he  desired  to  go  to  Haina 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  money  on  his  person.  It  is  undetermined 
whether  immediately  with  murderous  intent,  or  only  with  the 
desperate  thought  to  profit,  they  advanced  upon  the  unsuspecting 
victim,  joked,  drank  with  him,  persuaded  him  to  dismiss  his  porter, 
and  planned  the  murder  in  an  upper  room  at  Ziller’s,  with  the 
frightful  perpetration  of  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  also 
know  that  after  the  murder,  having  clad  themselves  in  Hau’s 
clothes  and  thrown  the  bag  with  their  garments  into  the  stream, 
they  proceeded  from  Rothenburg  to  Bebra  and  from  there  by 
special  post  to  Schluchtern.  From  here  they  returned  on  foot  to 
Schwarzenfels,  where  their  return  under  changed  circumstances, 
their  possession  of  money  and  whole  manner  evoked  wonder  and 
suspicion. 

Despite  the  knowledge  of  the  murder  no  one,  not  even  the 
police  officials  to  whose  attention  the  activities  of  the  two  had 
been  called,  connected  them  as  suspects,  until  the  requisition  from 
Cassel  arrived  when  suspicions  were  given  definite  direction. 

Muller,  pursued  by  remorse  and  fear,  had  in  the  meantime 
gone  to  Lower  Hessia,  traveling  under  a  false  name  and  attempted 
to  ascertain  whether  the  suspicion  of  the  murder,  which  had  now 
become  widely  known,  had  fallen  upon  him  and  his  companion. 
Nowhere  did  he  find  the  slightest  evidence  thereof,  until  the  steps 
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of  the  revengeful  Nemesis  were  attracted  to  Heerwagen’s  inn  in 
Cassel,  where  the  stolen  watch  served  as  his  betrayer. 

After  the  preliminary  examination  in  Cassel  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  Rossbach  had  made  his  full  confession,  the  two  mur¬ 
derers  for  further  substantiation,  were  taken  to  Haina,  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  under  the  guard  of  military  reserves.  En  route 
Muller  managed  to  escape  and  disappeared  without  a  clew.  The 
special  inquiry  was  thus  compelled  to  restrict  itself  to  a  proceed¬ 
ing  against  Rossbach.  Meanwhile,  a  requisition  was  directed  to 
Hau’s  widow  in  Bavaria;  she  was  called  before  the  court  in  Cas¬ 
sel  to  identify  the  clothing  and  effects  of  the  murdered  man;  this 
she  did  and  as  a  result  his  identity  as  Merchant  Hau  of  Boppen- 
hausen  was  established  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt. 

Jacob  Rossbach  delivered  his  full  confession  before  the  special 
hearing  and  was  condemned  to  death.  By  virtue  of  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  executed  by 
sword  in  Cassel,  in  the  year  1816.  George  Muller,  the  fugitive, 
however,  had  no  doubt  quickly  found  safety,  for  all  search  for  him 
was  unavailing;  no  clew  was  ever  subsequently  discovered. 

From  the  scaffold,  upon  which  one  of  the  guilty  made  an 
atonement  to  justice,  we  return  to  those  unfortunate,  innocent 
men  whom  we  left  in  the  prison  in  Spangenberg  in  irons,  subject 
to  the  cruelties  of  their  attendants. 

For  nearly  a  year,  these  unfortunate  persons  were  required  to 
endure  the  agony  of  the  unwarranted  Judicial  condemnation,  their 
alleged  guilt  being  based  solely  upon  utterances  of  Grabe,  a  man 
also  innocently  imprisoned  and  driven  to  despair  and  madness  by 
the  horror  of  the  methods  of  torture  employed. 

After  those  really  guilty  had  been  discovered  and  arrested, 
those  innocent  and  incarcerated,  were  of  course,  released.  But 
what  torture  and  unlimited  suffering  had  been  theirs? 

While,  with  the  arrest  of  the  citizens  of  Melsungen,  there  had 
arisen  among  the  people  the  mutterings  of  protest,  now  the  feel¬ 
ing  swelled,  hurricane  like,  to  a  rage.  It  made  itself  felt  in  the 
highest  judicial  quarters  and  though  no  law  provided  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  damages  for  injury  sustained  by  such  injustice,  it  was 
concluded,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  to  make  a  compensatory  set¬ 
tlement,  to  still  the  cries  of  the  populace. 

For  Grabe,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all,  by  whose  derange¬ 
ment,  caused  by  unheard  of  severity,  the  others  had  been  plunged 
into  misery,  freedom  from  taxes  for  life  for  himself  and  his  meager 
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property  was  all  that  was  granted  for  all  his  suffering.  This 
supreme  concession,  however,  did  not  affect  the  deeply  guilty 
court  officials,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  taxes  it  became  an  obligation 
of  the  Parish  of  Haina;  the  Parish  was  compelled,  without  war¬ 
rant,  or  the  slightest  blame,  to  assume  the  burden  of  Grabe’s 
taxes. 

During  the  course  of  his  long  imprisonment,  the  business  of 
wood  floor  merchant  Johannes  Kothe,  to  whose  sister  an  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  first  order  was  due  because  of  her  discovery  of  the 
criminals,  had  been  ruined.  He  was  determined  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings  but  was  satisfied  by  the  payment  of  two  thousand  Thaler 
from  the  State  Treasury.  The  others  falsely  accused,  Werner 
Kothe,  Fehr  and  Kratzenberg  labored  without  effect,  to  likewise 
procure  damages;  indeed  they  were  unable  to  procure  even  a 
proclamation  of  their  innocence. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  judicial  officials  who  had 
so  seriously  violated  their  offices,  was  instituted.  The  punishment 
unfortunately  fell  only  upon  the  arbitrarily  disposed  deputies. 
They  were  deprived  of  their  positions  and  sentenced  to  a  yearns 
imprisonment  in  the  prison  in  which  they  had  so  wantonly  tor¬ 
tured  the  innocent  men  there  confined. 

A  dismissal  of  the  careless  official  Koch  for  neglect  of  duties 
was  also  threatened,  without  avail,  for  he  possessed  too  many 
friends  and  benefactors  in  high  places.  The  opportunity  to  save 
him  came  of  itself,  in  the  political  conditions  then  existing.  In  the 
course  of  the  many  changes  in  countries  affected  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  county  of  Katzenellenbogen  was  surrendered  by  the 
Electorate  of  Hessen,  to  Nassau.  To  deprive  him  of  duties  of 
administering  justice  in  Hessen,  Koch  like  a  fixture  of  Katzenel¬ 
lenbogen,  was  transferred  to  Nassau,  where  there  was  no  occasion 
to  urge  a  revival  of  the  old  charge  against  the  new  official.  In 
Nassau  he  rendered  service  as  law  official  for  many  years  without 
disturbance. 

Though  even  today,  we  hear  complaints  about  various  parts 
of  the  judicial  system,  our  readers,  as  well  as  we,  are  satisfied 
that  such  circumstances  as  we  have  just  related  and  as  they  existed 
in  former  times,  have  today  been  relegated  to  the  impossible. 


JUSTUS  AND  ANNA  KATHARINE  MEYER 

On  the  8th  day  of  September  1796,  Justus  Meyer  was  born  in 
Waldau,  an  attractive  village  located  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
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city  of  Cassel  in  the  Electorate  Hessen,  now  and  since  the  year 
1866  a  part  of  Prussia,  of  plain,  honest  country  folk.  He  attended 
the  village  school  until  his  confirmation  and  then  elected  a  teach¬ 
er's  course.  He  attended  the  Teacher’s  Seminary  in  Cassel  for 
several  years.  After  having  completed  the  prescribed  course 
creditably,  he  was  employed  in  1816,  his  twentieth  year,  as 
teacher  in  Altmorschen,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Melsungen. 
He  taught  there  several  years;  his  household  was  conducted  by 
a  sister,  who  later  married  Agriculturist  Kurzrock  of  Altmor¬ 
schen.  Dr.  Stein,  of  Indianapolis,  is  his  son-in-law.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  his  income,  he  procured  a  post  as  teacher  in 
Guxhagen,  in  the  District  of  Melsungen.  In  consequence  of  his 
desire  for  social  intercourse,  the  circle  of  acquaintances  of  the 
industrious,  young  instructor,  became  ever  larger.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  family  of  Teacher  Heussner,  who  lived  in 
Melsungen,  two  and  one-half  hours  from  Guxhagen,  and  brought 
home  as  bride  Anna  Katharine,  Heussner’s  daughter,  born  in 
Melsungen  on  the  11th  day  of  June  1802.  The  wedding  occurred 
in  Melsungen  on  the  11th  day  of  June  1821,  the  bride’s  19th  birth¬ 
day.  The  meager  teacher’s  salary  hardly  sufficed  to  enable  a  family 
to  live  decently.  Therefore,  the  recently  married  couple  found  it 
advisable  to  engage  to  some  extent  in  farming  and  truck  garden¬ 
ing,  in  which  both  were  experienced.  For  this  purpose  they  acquired 
several  fields  and  gardens  and  through  their  cultivation  increased 
their  income  considerably. 

For  seventeen  years  they  lived  thus  modestly  in  Guxhagen. 
They  were  surrounded,  however,  by  many  unpleasant  conditions, 
and  particularly  distasteful  to  Teacher  Meyer  was  the  necessity 
of  associating  with  many  of  the  coarse  villagers.  It  was  indeed 
opportune,  therefore,  that  a  teacher’s  position  in  Melsungen,  the 
county  seat,  offered  itself  through  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Cantor  Koch.  (Cantor  Koch  was  the  teacher  of  the  writer.) 
Encouraged  by  officials  and  friends,  he  applied  for  the  position, 
and  in  the  year  1837  was  employed  as  teacher  in  Melsungen.  He 
retained  this  position  until  the  time  of  his  migration  to  North 
America  in  1853.  In  Melsungen  he  enjoyed  the  high  regard  of  his 
fellow  citizens  because  of  his  splendid  character  and  assertive 
manner.  Here  it  was  that  he  exhibited  his  remarkable  capacity 
as  technical  agriculturist  in  conjunction  with  his  teaching.  His 
income  for  the  year  as  teacher  was  only  200  Thaler  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  24  Thaler  per  year  for  playing  the  church  organ.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  add  to  his  earnings  through  private  in- 
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struction  in  piano  playing.  His  industrious  wife  and  daughter 
Christine  assisted  him  in  farm  and  garden  work  and  aided  ma¬ 
terially  in  bettering  their  financial  situation.  Justus  Meyer  per¬ 
sonally  directed  the  farming  and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
better  his  property.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  orcharding  made 
possible  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  fruit  from  trees  in  his  garden, 
which  had  been  planted  many  years.  At  an  agricultural  exhibition, 
he  was  awarded  a  pruning  saw  as  a  prize  for  the  best  fruit.  He 
was  responsible  through  his  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
model  gardens  and  orchards  for  much  of  the  beautification  of  the 
country  surrounding  Melsungen,  and  credit  is  extended  him  even 
to  this  day. 

A  great  lover  of  music  and  song,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  promoters  of  the  ‘‘Liedertafer^  of  Melsungen,  a  society  which 
oftimes  distinguished  itself.  (William  Kothe  was  also  a  member 
thereof  but  at  this  time  was  quite  young.)  At  the  song  festivals 
held  during  the  period  from  1840  to  1852,  he  participated  regular¬ 
ly  and  his  schooled  bass  voice  contributed  greatly  to  their  success. 
He  and  his  industrious  and  dear  wife  impressed  firmly  upon  all 
their  children  the  virtue  of  righteousness  and  honesty.  He  was  a 
man  of  principle.  His  motto  was : 

“Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you ;  be  tolerant.^’ 

Sixteen  continuous  years  in  Melsungen  were  devoted  to  teach¬ 
ing,  by  Justus  Meyer.  Both  his  superiors  and  the  citizens  of  the 
town  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Reverend  Zulch,  the  senior  min¬ 
ister  of  the  town,  and  his  successor.  Reverend  Altmiiller,  Justus 
Meyer’s  superiors  and  inspectors,  were  always  well  satisfied  with 
his  work,  and  in  consequence  their  reports  upon  the  school  were 
very  favorable.  Thus  harmonious  circumstances  continued  until 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Reverend  Villmar  following  the 
death  of  Reverend  Altmiiller.  This  official,  a  fanatic,  attempted 
to  cause  the  teachers  to  conform  to  his  queer  and  sanctimonious 
views.  Teacher  Meyer,  who  had  always  striven  to  teach  and  de¬ 
velop  his  students  upon  a  reasonable  basis,  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  favor  the  prescribed  method.  The  existing  conditions  made 
teaching  distasteful.  Even  then,  his  thoughts  were  upon  North 
America.  It  was  with  pleasure  that  he  witnessed  his  son  George 
migrate  to  America  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1849.  The  latter 
found  employment  as  carpenter  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  the 
following  year  a  second  son,  Carl  Meyer,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
trained  in  agriculture  upon  the  Crownlands  in  Elfershausen, 
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sought  his  way  as  migrant  and  also  settled  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
nearby  his  brother  George. 

The  political  situation  during  the  period  of  1847-1849  was  also 
influential  in  shaping  the  decision  of  Justus  Meyer  to  seek  the 
land  to  the  west  of  the  Atlantic;  to  enjoy  the  ideal  land  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  to  turn  his  back  forever  upon  monarchy  and  those  hypo¬ 
critically  pious ;  the  land  whose  foundations  had  been  so  gloriously 
laid  by  Washington  whose  work  is  described  in  Professor  Fotteck's 
History  of  the  World,  page  144,  Volume  5,  in  these  true  and  noble 
words : 

“So  long  as  civilization  and  humanity  shall  have 
kingdom  or  state  upon  earth;  so  long  as  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  freedom  and  fatherland  shall  have  merit; 
so  long  as  history  shall  record  the  deeds  of  men;  so 
long  shall  the  name  of  Washington  be  resplendent  in 
the  Temple  of  Glory.’' 

During  the  momentous  year  of  1848,  when  many  political  units 
were  destroyed  and  new  ones  arose,  Justus  Meyer  was  elected  as 
representative  to  the  provisional  republican  Legislature  in  Cassel. 
Small  wonder  then  that  under  such  circumstances,  he  should  have 
determined  to  seek  America  as  a  sanctuary  of  freedom. 

Following  the  procurement  of  American,  citizenship  by  the 
two  aforementioned  sons  George  and  Carl  and  their  establishment 
of  themselves  flnancially,  with  conditions  in  Germany  becoming 
more  and  more  unstable  due  to  the  reaction,  Justus  Meyer  became 
wedded  to  the  idea  of  relieving  himself  of  his  position  as  teacher 
and  of  following  his  sons  to  America,  with  his  family.  His  con¬ 
clusion  was  also  fortifled  by  his  determination  not  to  have  his 
minor  sons  Henry  and  John  subject  themselves  to  military  training. 
In  the  year  1853,  he  carried  out  his  plans,  quit  his  post  as  teacher, 
sold  his  real  property  in  and  about  Melsungen,  which  sale  netted 
him  6000  Thaler*,  and  migrated  to  America.  A  farewell  banquet 
was  accorded  him  by  the  citizens  of  Melsungen.  The  pressure  of  the 
crowd  which  had  assembled  at  the  station  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  April  12th,  1853,  to  witness  the  departure  by  train 
was  so  great,  that  doors  and  windows  of  the  station  were  demol¬ 
ished.  On  the  day  of  departure,  citizens  and  friends  of  the  Meyer 
family  assembled  and  planted  a  linden  tree  in  memory  of  Justus 
Meyer,  upon  the  so-called  linden  hill,  which  tree  to  this  day  bears 


*  A  Thaler  was  worth  somewhat  in  excess  of  seventy-flve  cents. 
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the  name  “Meyer’s  Linde.”  He  and  his  family  on  the  19th  day  of 
April  1853,  departed  by  sail  boat  “Johannes-Capitain  v.  Tritzen” 
from  Bremerhafen,  and  after  a  seven  weeks  voyage  arrived  safely 
in  Baltimore  in  the  State  of  Maryland  on  the  7th  day  of  June  1853. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  JUSTUS  MEYER 

Left  Bremerhaven  on  the  19th  of  April  1853;  good  progress 
till  we  entered  the  Channel  after  three  days;  adverse  wind  in  the 
Channel;  cruised  along  the  English  coast;  after  three  days  again 
near  Hampshire;  then,  with  favorable  wind,  along  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  long  ridge  of  yellowish  chalk  (shell  lime)  running  from 
North  to  South.  Tuesday  night  from  seven  to  nine,  dancing  on 
deck  and  everybody  in  good  spirits;  but,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
Wednesday  morning  at  half  past  four,  terrible  excitement  among 
mates  and  sailors :  the  elderly  cook,  a  very  capable  and  experienced 
man,  affected  by  whiskey  given  him  by  thoughtless  passengers, 
in  disregard  of  our  good  captain’s  orders,  had  fallen  over-board 
and,  although  a  lifeboat  was  lowered  immediately  and  a  search 
made  for  him,  he  could  not  be  found;  general  panic!  And  on  top 
of  it  all  the  sad  news  from  steerage  that  a  child  of  twelve  weeks 
had  died  there  during  the  night.  From  the  island  two  birds  came 
to  our  ship  and,  after  about  an  hour,  flew  back  to  their  abode  wish¬ 
ing  us  a  happy  voyage.  April  29th.  Having  left  the  Channel  and 
entered  the  ocean,  mild  sunshine  awakened  us  on  this  pleasant 
morning,  bringing  sweet  thoughts  to  our  hearts.  To  you,  dear 
William,  may  our  greetings,  our  rejoicing  on  your  thirty-first 
birthday,  be  carried  by  the  mild  West  wind  to  far  away  Mann¬ 
heim.  We  are  certain  of  your  prayers  for  our  well-being;  they 
comfort  us;  the  benevolent  God  will  listen  to  them  as  well  as  to 
our  prayers  for  the  happy  return  of  this  day.  We  fold  our  hands 
to  pray  for  your  welfare  which  is  ours,  hear  us,  oh  Lord ! 

June  3rd.  Land!  Land!  In  the  afternoon  of  June  4th,  at  ap¬ 
proximately  four  o’clock,  approaching  Cape  Henry  upwards,  un¬ 
dulating  dunes,  sand  banks  reaching  a  height  of  50  feet,  woods  be¬ 
hind  them ;  in  the  center  of  the  dunes  a  tall  white  lighthouse ;  here 
the  pilot  who  had  arrived  in  a  beautiful  American  pilot  boat  rowed 
by  two  Negroes,  came  on  board  our  “Johannes”  and  conducted 
us  in  north-westerly  direction  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Baltimore. 
During  the  night  of  May  24/25,  1853,  we  saw  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
Towards  11  o’clock  long,  narrow  streamers  of  light  were  visible 
in  the  sky,  whose  milky  hues  alternately  changed  from  light  to 
dark.  Later,  at  approximatly  one  o’clock,  this  delicate,  ethereal 
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matter  formed  a  cupola,  high  up  above  us  in  the  sacred  dome  of 
the  firmament.  Hanging  down  from  this  cupola  there  radiated 
mantle-like  beams  shot  with  flashing  diamonds,  in  long,  undulat¬ 
ing  folds,  as  if  of  soft  material,  harmonizing  in  size  with  this 
infinite  magnitude.  Several  times  the  bright  light  changed  to  a 
rose  color,  but  as  quickly  disappeared.  Directly  under  the  cupola 
of  this  so  magnificently  adorned  dome  was  our  wooden  house  on 
gently  moving  waves,  enveloped  by  a  vibrating  circle  of  light,  ap¬ 
parently  without  protection,  and  yet  so  visibly  under  paternal  care, 
under  a  garland  of  a  magnificence  never  theretofore  beheld — cre¬ 
ated  by  a  benevolent  Deity — and  our  hearts  were  filled  with  ad¬ 
miring  gratitude.  Towards  4  o’clock  this  radiating  structure 
dissolved  again  into  long,  narrow  streams  of  light,  running  from 
east  to  west,  gradually  diminishing  and,  at  about  5  o’clock  dis¬ 
appeared,  when  in  the  east  the  glorious  rise  of  the  queen  of  heavens 
became  apparent  by  a  reddish  glow.  How  sublime  and  magnificent 
is  the  power  and  the  love  of  the  Deity  unfolded  before  the  silent 
observer  of  the  firmament.  Letters  of  fire  proclaim  his  greatness 
and  his  fatherly  benevolence,  and  blessed  is  he  who  confesses  his 
humility  with  the  words:  What  am  I,  oh  Lord,  that  Thou  should 
remember  me  so  graciously! 

Here  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Singing  Society  “Arion,”  a  society 
numbering  among  others,  several  who  had  been  his  students  in 
Melsungen,  who  made  his  short  stay  there  as  delightful  as  possible. 
From  there  he  and  his  family  traveled  westward,  meeting  his  sons 
George  and  Carl  in  Indianapolis.  During  a  short  stay  there,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  finding  a  farm  which  might  be 
bought.  After  considerable  travel  here  and  there,  a  tract  of  level 
woodland  of  320  acres  of  so-called  school  land,  close  to  the  village 
of  Tipton  and  distant  40  miles  from  Indianapolis  by  railroad,  was 
purchased.  On  counseling  with  his  sons  and  his  practical  wife 
and  daughter  Christine,  the  erection  of  a  log  house  as  a  temporary 
abode  was  determined  upon  and  begun.  When  the  family  arrived 
upon  the  scene  and  Christine  Meyer  in  looking  about  her  first 
saw  the  mighty  forest,  she  despairingly  threw  her  arms  about  her 
head  and  exclaimed,  “My  father,  an  old  man  of  57  years ;  to  think 
that  he  should  have  bought  such  a  forest,  a  veritable  Walachia.” 
To  care  for  their  immediate  needs,  a  tent  was  erected.  The  first 
few  nights,  because  of  good  weather,  were  passed  pleasantly  in 
wagons  temporarily  adjusted  to  their  needs.  But  because  of  heavy 
rains  which  flooded  every  thing,  their  stay  in  the  forest  became 
impossible.  Mrs.  Meyer  and  daughter  Christine  left  the  tent  and 
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sought  shelter  at  the  farm  house  of  a  nearby  American  family, 
named  King.  They  were  received  in  a  most  friendly  manner. 
Christine  Meyer  soon  contracted  a  high  fever  and  was  taken  home. 
Her  gradual  recovery  was  made  possible  only  through  the  excellent 
care  and  nursing  of  Mrs.  King.  The  King  family,  because  of  its 
loving  service,  was  ever  held  in  highest  esteem.  Christine  was 
always  firmly  convinced  that  this  attack  of  fever  contributed  great¬ 
ly  to  her  later  physical  infirmities. 

In  the  meantime,  the  log  house  was  completed  and  occupied. 
It  was  then  their  endeavor  to  clear  a  few  acres  of  trees  in  order 
that  some  of  the  necessities  for  the  oncoming  winter  might  still  be 
provided.  Justus  Meyer  had  already  attained  the  age  of  57  years 
and  his  wife  that  of  51,  but  despite  their  ages  they  set  to  it  grad¬ 
ually  to  better  their  situation.  And,  indeed,  they  succeeded,  but  only 
through  endless  sacrifice,  great  effort  and  trouble.  Had  they  not 
had  the  constant  assistance  of  their  children,  its  achievement  would 
indeed  have  been  impossible.  But  with  their  support  and  because 
of  modest  demands,  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  the  gigantic 
task  of  creating  productive  farmland  from  swampy  woodlands. 
Had  they  known  the  labor  necessary  to  effect  the  clearing  of  the 
forest  and  the  draining  of  the  swamp,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
bought  a  farm  already  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Their  main  help 
was  afforded  them  by  their  stalwart  son,  Carl  Meyer,  who,  quite 
familiar  with  American  farming  methods,  gave  his  services  with¬ 
out  charge  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  21  years.  After  the 
attainment  of  his  majority,  he  received  the  annual  sum  of  $100.00 
for  the  first  year  and  $120.00  for  the  second  year,  as  compensation 
for  his  work.  Justus  Meyer,  as  soon  as  some  of  the  forest  was 
cleared,  busied  himself  with  animal  husbandry.  His  particular  joy 
was  found  in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  orcharding,  which  at  that 
time  proved  very  profitable.  The  wolves,  still  to  be  found  in  the 
forest,  however,  were  the  arch  enemies  of  the  sheep.  The  last  pair 
found  in  the  woods  was  killed  by  a  neighboring  farmer,  a  veritable 
Nimrod,  named  Welshton.  The  writer  knew  him  well  and  person¬ 
ally  witnessed  the  accuracy  of  his  marksmanship. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Meyer  couple,  though  advanced  in 
years,  for  years  enjoyed  the  apples,  pears  and  peaches  borne  by 
trees  planted  by  the  hand  of  Justus  Meyer.  And  likewise,  he  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  newspapers  in  the 
shade  of  his  own  grape  arbor.  They  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
prevailing  conditions  and  managed  well  their  farm  which  in  the 
course  of  time  had  grown  to  one  of  100  acres  of  cleared  land.  It  is 
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indeed  true  that  they  suffered  deprivations.  Surrounded  by  Amer¬ 
icans,  and  unable  to  speak  English,  their  social  intercourse  of 
necessity  was  very  limited,  but  they  found  satisfaction  in  the 
splendid  success  of  their  enterprise.  In  order  that  he  might  in 
some  measure  understand  and  speak  English,  Justus  Meyer  for 
several  weeks,  attended  the  country  school.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  Mrs.  Meyer  and  her  daughter  Christine,  upon  invitation, 
called  upon  some  Americans.  Mrs.  Meyer  inquired  of  her  daughter, 
“How  does  one  greet  people  upon  arrival  ?’’  Her  daughter  an¬ 
swered,  “Goodbye.^’  “I  thought,”  replied  her  mother,  “that  that 
expression  was  used  upon  departure.”  “Yes,”  insisted  the  daugh¬ 
ter,  “it  is  used  both  upon  arrival  and  departure.”  The  old  lady, 
thus  assured,  upon  arrival  greeted  by  saying  “Goodbye.”  As  this 
salutation  provoked  laughter,  the  mother  said  to  the  daughter, 
“Christine,  my  English  greeting  has  failed.” 

Justus  Meyer  often  stated  that  though  he  had  to  forego  much 
in  America,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  his  life  here  for  that 
of  one  holding  the  best  teacher’s  position  in  Hessen ;  and  further 
that  he  would  not  care  to  live  in  a  land  of  militarism.  In  Indian¬ 
apolis,  he  was  once  more  given  the  opportunity  to  teach  when  he 
was  engaged  for  three  months  by  the  board  of  the  school  there 
founded  by  Germans  of  the  city  (German-English  School).  And 
here  it  came  to  pass  that  the  old  teacher  Reitz  and  Justus  Meyer 
taught  together.  The  aged  Reitz  had  been  engaged  because  of  the 
fact  that  his  son  Henry  was  then  employed  there  as  teacher. 

When  age  with  its  attendant  ailments  fastened  itself  upon 
Justus  Meyer  and  his  wife — the  latter  had  suffered  for  several 
years  from  weakened  limbs — the  farm  was  taken  in  charge  by 
Carl  Meyer.  From  the  income  of  the  farm  he  received  a  third,  as 
did  Justus  Meyer  and  his  wife.  Later,  the  farm  came  into  the 
hands  of  tenants.  These  people  extracted  all  possible  benefits  from 
the  land  but  contributed  nothing  to  its  betterment,  to  the  worry 
and  anger  of  the  old  couple.  On  the  11th  day  of  June  1871,  they 
celebrated  their  “Golden  Wedding”  on  the  farm  in  the  company 
of  those  of  their  children  who  lived  in  the  vicinity.  From  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Melsungen  they  received  a  message  of  congratulation  upon 
this  occasion,  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  tone  of  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

Even  in  his  old  age,  Justus  Meyer  paid  little  heed  to  the  need 
for  warm  clothing.  In  the  severest  winter  season,  he  wore  no 
underwear,  declaring  always  that  one  must  not  coddle  one’s  self. 
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He  contracted  stomach  trouble.  Though  every  thing  was  done, 
including  the  calling  in  of  a  doctor  from  Indianapolis  for  consulta¬ 
tion,  he  died  on  the  farm  on  the  17th  day  of  June  1872,  and,  as 
desired  by  him,  was  buried  in  the  neighborhood  thereof. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  sell  the  farm.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  Fall  of  1872,  and  the  elderly  Mrs.  Meyer  moved  to 
the  home  of  William  Kothe  in  Indianapolis,  who  had  married  her 
daughter  Christine,  where  she  was  cared  for.  There  the  dear  old 
mother  passed  her  days,  which  ended  with  her  death  on  the  13th  day 
of  October,  1879.  The  cause  of  her  death  was  sad.  As  heretofore 
related,  she  suffered  from  weakness  in  her  limbs.  In  order  that 
she  might  be  the  more  comfortable,  a  wheel  chair  was  procured 
for  her  support  in  walking  about  her  room.  One  day,  at  noon,  while 
writing  a  letter  to  her  son  George,  who  was  then  in  Texas,  she 
sought  the  support  of  the  chair,  which  rolled  from  her,  causing 
her  to  fall  to  the  floor.  Her  injuries  were  so  severe  as  to  cause 
her  death  on  October  13,  1879  after  several  months  of  suffering. 
She  loved  her  children  and  grandchildren  dearly  and  lived,  so  to 
speak,  for  them  only.  She  was  also  a  trustworthy,  thrifty  and 
careful  manager  of  the  estate  which  by  the  time  of  her  death  had 
increased  to  $9,950.00.  At  Crown  Hill,  near  Indianapolis,  upon 
the  burial  lot  of  her  son-in-law  William  Kothe,  she  was  laid  to  rest. 
To  enable  husband  and  wife  to  rest  side  by  side,  the  earthly  re¬ 
mains  of  Justus  Meyer  were  removed  to  this  Cemetery,  and  so 
the  two  lie  united  at  that  beautiful  place  where  a  stone  has  been 
placed  by  their  grateful  children  in  their  memory. 


SUPPLEMENT 

As  mentioned  above.  Mother  Meyer  was  engaged  in  writing 
her  son  George  in  Texas  and  in  so  doing  received  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  fall.  The  son,  notified  thereof,  hastened  immediately  to 
Indianapolis  to  care  for  his  mother.  He  gave  her  the  best  of  at¬ 
tention  during  the  several  months  of  her  severe  sickness.  George 
Meyer  had  remained  unmarried.  He  had  accumulated  little  for 
himself  for  the  reason  that  he  had  often  expended  his  savings 
and  earnings  in  behalf  of  others  who  were  needy.  He  was  thus 
without  funds  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  mother  on  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1879.  His  share  of  the  parental  estate,  which  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,700.00,  was  well  invested  by  him  in  the  purchase 
of  a  farm  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  But  the  fact  remained  that 
the  necessity  of  turning  over  the  management  of  the  farm  to 
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strangers  due  to  his  celibacy,  was  and  continued  to  be  a  handicap. 
After  the  passage  of  several  years  under  such  conditions,  he  was 
invited  by  his  sister  Christine  Kothe  to  a  re-union  of  all  brothers 
and  sisters  living  in  this  country,  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis  on 
Christmas  day.  George  Meyer,  as  was  subsequently  proved,  left 
his  farm  and  started  upon  the  trip  with  $200.00  upon  his  person, 
which  he  intended  to  employ  in  Indianapolis  in  the  payment  of  the 
balance  of  a  mortgage  upon  the  farm.  He  was  last  seen  in  a  store 
from  which  place  it  was  understood  that  he  intended  going  to  the 
depot.  Thereafter  he  was  never  heard  from.  All  investigation 
thereof  was  without  avail.  The  best  police  officials  were  employed. 
A  reward  of  $500.00  for  information  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
tragic  disappearance  of  the  unfortunate  brother,  was  offered.  He, 
no  doubt,  permitted  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  his  money  to  be 
known  here  and  there,  which  quite  certainly  formed  the  motive  for 
his  murder.  No  definite  clew  was  ever  furnished  by  the  police  who 
received  several  hundred  dollars  for  their  services,  and  so  today 
we  are  still  uncertain  about  the  matter.  His  brothers  and  sister 
have  never  been  able  to  forget  the  sad  fate  of  their  brother  who, 
despite  all  his  faults,  was  nevertheless  good  at  heart,  an  upright 
and  honest  man. 


WILLIAM  AND  CHRISTINE  KOTHE 

I,  William  Kothe,  was  born  on  September  15th  of  the  year 
1822,  in  Melsungen,  the  county  seat  of  Kurhessen,  a  town  of  a 
population  of  four  thousand.  My  father,  Conrad  Kothe,  was  born 
in  Russelsheim  on  the  Rhine  on  October  3rd,  1795,  and  my  mother 
Katharine  Sophie,  nee  Vaupel,  in  Melsungen  on  September  15,  1793. 
At  the  time  of  the  birth  of  my  father  in  Russelsheim  in  1795,  the 
war  between  France  and  the  allied  powers,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Russia,  was  in  progress,  my  grandfather  John  Kothe  at  the  time 
being  attached  to  the  Prussian  Army,  as  baker.  During  these 
tempestuous  times,  my  grandparents  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
Russelsheim  to  the  fortress  at  Mainz,  with  my  father  then  but 
a  few  days  old.  My  grandmother  Marie  Margarethe,  nee  Vommer, 
was  born  in  Worms  on  the  Rhine  in  the  year  1774  or  1775. 

I  was  the  third  of  eight  children.  Of  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
the  oldest  sister  Margarethe,  and  my  youngest  brother  Henry, 
died  in  infancy.  Having  been  regarded  as  weak  and  sickly  at  birth, 
my  baptism  took  place  only  eight  days  thereafter.  William  Kothe, 
my  father’s  brother,  was  my  godfather.  In  consequence  of  the 
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tender  care  of  loving  parents,  and  particularly  that  of  my  solicitous 
and  dear  mother,  I  grew  stronger,  and  having  attained  my  sixth 
year  I  entered  the  public  school.  Because  of  ear  trouble,  which 
made  my  hearing  defective,  I  was  put  under  the  care  of  physicians 
in  Cassel  for  a  time.  I  regard  this  ailment  as  hereditary  for  both 
my  grandfather  and  father  were  likewise  afflicted.  After  my 
twelfth  year  the  condition  improved  and  I  was  not  further  troubled. 
My  first  teacher  was  Jacob  Busch  to  whom  was  granted  the  un¬ 
usual  good  fortune  of  celebrating  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a 
teacher,  in  Melsungen.  My  parents  conducted  a  general  store, 
which,  however,  afforded  only  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Despite 
their  meagre  income,  they  concluded  to  augment  the  instruction 
of  the  public  school,  by  private  teaching  which  I  received  from 
(Rector)  Principle  Schafer  and  Cantor  (teacher  of  church  singing 
in  schools  and  director  of  music  in  church)  Busch.  Other  teachers 
were  Cantor  Koch  and  Principal  Bechtal,  teacher  at  the  public 
school.  My  schooldays  afforded  little  worthy  of  note.  It  was  often 
difficult  for  me  to  perform  my  school  work,  but  my  industry  and 
earnest  effort  were  recognized  by  my  teachers.  Because  of  the 
good  work  manifested  in  my  last  school  examination,  I  received 
praise  and  a  gift.  In  the  year  1837,  I  left  the  public  school  and 
was  confirmed  by  Senior  Pastor  Zulch.  Of  thirty  students  in  my 
class,  who  were  graduated,  I  stood  second  highest  and  as  a  reward 
was  presented  a  reformed  church  song  book  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  school.  This  book,  which  I  still  possess,  contains  the 
following  inscription: 

“As  a  reward  to  the  industrious  student  William 
Kothe,  from  the  School  directorate.’" 

After  leaving  school,  I  became  a  clerk  in  the  District  Office  in 
Melsungen.  Here  presided  Landrath*  Wagener,  a  forceful  and  just 
official,  and  one  who  was  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  He  became  interested  in  my  progress.  Following  my 
second  year  of  service  in  this  capacity,  Landrath  Wagener  was 
transferred  to  a  like  office  at  Schmalkalden  in  Kurhessen.  One  year 
thereafter,  upon  the  request  of  this  official,  I  was  transferred  to 
Schmalkalden.  There  I  received  a  monthly  salary  of  seven  Thaler, 
besides  free  wood  and  light.  The  city  of  Schmalkalden  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival  there  in  1840,  had  a  population  of  approximately 
6,000,  contained  several  factories  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
business  in  iron  and  steelware.  The  district  consisted  of  two  cities, 
Brotterode  on  Inselsberg  and  Steinbach-Hallenberg  and  fifty  vil¬ 
lages.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Schmalkalden,  I  assumed  the  posi- 

*A  Landrath  is  a  District  Administrator. 
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tion  of  a  clerk  in  the  District  Office.  My  associates  were  William 
Dache  and  Henry  Recknagel.  I  was  given  uncomfortable  lodging 
in  a  building  belonging  to  the  District  and  close  by.  I  lived  alone 
in  this  building  and  was  compelled  to  go  through  long  wide  hall¬ 
ways  to  reach  my  room.  These  drawbacks  caused  me  to  procure 
another  lodging  place  in  the  Fall,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  District 
building  at  the  home  of  Cabinet  Maker  William  Michel.  My  in¬ 
come  was  very  small  and  insufficient.  For  one  year,  I  continued 
my  work  in  the  District  Office,  when  I  gave  up  my  position,  not 
only  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  salary,  but  because  of  home¬ 
sickness.  In  Schmalkalden,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  attrac¬ 
tive  families  of  Dr.  Nolte  and  Dr.  Heisen,  with  whom  I  enjoyed 
many  pleasant  hours.  In  the  year  1841,  I  left  Schmalkalden  and 
again  procured  employment  as  a  clerk  of  the  District  of  Melsun- 
gen  at  a  monthly  salary  of  six  Thaler.  My  superiors  were  Landrath 
Heller  and  District  Secretary  v.  Baumbach ;  my  colleagues,  George 
Rohrscheid  and  Louis  Matthaus.  My  colleagues  were  good  men 
and  well  meaning.  Rohrscheid  died  in  his  early  years  leaving  sur¬ 
viving  him  and  unprovided,  a  widow  and  two  children;  Louis 
Matthaus  retained  the  position  of  a  clerk  of  the  District,  with  its 
meagre  salary,  for  over  forty  years  and  until  his  death ;  few  bear 
up  under  such  a  hard  lot  for  nearly  a  half  century,  without  com¬ 
plaint. 

Thus  after  1841,  I  was  again  at  the  Office  of  the  District  in 
Melsungen  and  obtained  board  and  lodging  at  my  parents.  My 
small  income,  however,  afforded  me  but  little  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pensate  them.  I  was  a  lover  of  music  and  song  and  while  quite 
young,  I  joined  the  Liedertafel  in  Melsungen,  where  I  managed 
to  make  myself  proficient  as  first  bass.  I  was  also  enabled,  through 
my  use  of  the  flute,  to  drill  myself  in  the  learning  of  even  the  dif¬ 
ficult  songs.  Flute  lessons  as  were  barely  necessary  only,  fell  to  my 
lot.  The  procurement  of  a  flute  was  a  matter  of  difficulty,  though 
its  cost  was  but  a  few  Thaler.  Instruction  in  flute  playing  cost 
about  five  cents  per  hour.  As  a  member  of  the  Singing  Society,  I 
participated  in  a  number  of  song  festivals  and  was  always  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  performance. 

From  1841  to  1847,  I  occupied  myself  as  a  clerk  of  the  District 
in  Melsungen  but  had  no  prospect  there  of  future  betterment.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  lack  of  prospects,  I  again  gave  up  this  position  and 
took  in  its  place  a  position  as  contractor’s  clerk  in  the  construction 
of  the  accessory  buildings  of  the  Frederick-William  Northern  Rail¬ 
way,  the  contract  therefor  having  been  awarded  to  George  Lotz 
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and  Carl  Beinhauer  of  Melsungen.  Through  this  position,  I  in¬ 
creased  my  income;  I  received  a  monthly  salary  of  twelve  Thaler. 
My  father,  Conrad  Kothe,  died  in  February  of  1847,  in  Melsungen 
in  his  fifty-first  year,  of  pectoral  dropsy.  Responsibilities  of  many 
kinds  now  rested  upon  me  and  my  sister  Katharine,  who  conducted 
a  successful  millinery  business  in  Melsungen.  We  assisted  largely 
in  the  support  of  the  family  and  contributed  substantially  to  our 
brother,  Gustav  Kothe,  who  had  chosen  a  teacher’s  course.  A  large 
part  of  our  earnings  we  gave  to  our  mother,  who  conducted  the 
household  with  intelligence  and  good  judgment.  A  small  amount  of 
property  belonged  to  us ;  a  half  of  a  double  house  and  also  several 
meadows  and  gardens  within  the  boundaries  of  Melsungen;  from 
invested  capital  of  about  twelve  hundred  Thaler,  we  also  obtained 
interest.  All  this  property  was  from  my  grandparents,  who,  through 
honesty  and  untiring  energy,  mainly  at  the  time  of  the  French 
occupation,  had  been  enabled  to  acquire  it.  The  ownership  of  the 
half  of  the  double  house,  however,  was  the  source  of  much  annoy¬ 
ance  to  my  parents.  Oftimes  the  house  was  the  scene  of  quarreling 
and  turmoil  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  my  parents  dealing  with 
uncouth  and  dishonest  persons,  of  which  we  children  were  often 

witnesses.  1400532 

By  force  of  frugality  and  friendly  co-operation,  the  family  just 
barely  managed  to  get  on.  In  the  year  1847,  I  procured  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  contractor’s  clerk  with  G.  Lotz  and  C.  Beinhauer  at  a 
monthly  salary  of  twelve  Thaler.  Conscientiously  I  performed  my 
obligations,  and  my  relationship  with  the  contractors  was  always 
friendly.  I  held  this  position  until  January  of  1849,  at  which  time 
the  construction  of  the  depot  in  Melsungen  had  been  completed 
and  my  services  could  be  dispensed  with.  I  received  my  discharge 
and  was  again  compelled  to  look  for  another  position.  All  efforts 
to  find  employment  in  railroad  work,  were  unrewarded.  I  was 
disinclined  to  again  take  up  employment  as  clerk  of  the  District, 
with  its  utter  lack  of  the  prospect  of  future  advancement.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  found  refuge  in  the  thought  that  if  everything  else  failed,  I 
would  migrate  to  North  America. 

Counsel  was  taken  with  my  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
and  my  plan  was  consented  to.  For  this  purpose,  I  joined  with 
George  Meyer,  son  of  Cantor  Meyer  in  Melsungen,  as  well  as  with 
my  relative  Frederick  Kothe,  my  uncle’s  son,  in  the  determination 
to  migrate  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1849,  there  to  seek  an  ade¬ 
quate  field  of  endeavor.  I  left  Melsungen  for  Bremen  on  the  24th 
of  April  1849.  The  departure  from  my  good  mother,  my  brother. 
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sisters  and  from  my  dear  old  grandfather,  whom  I  was  never  to 
see  again,  was  touching  and  has  never  left  my  memory.  Several 
friends  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Cassel.  The  trip  proceeded  by 
way  of  Cassel,  Carlshafen,  Hameln  and  Minden  to  Bremen  and 
from  there  to  Bremerhafen  on  April  30,  1849.  Here  I  stayed  but 
a  short  time,  again  wrote  letters  to  my  mother  and  brother  and 
sisters  and  on  May  1,  1849,  boarded  the  sailing  vessel  Gustav- 
Capitain  v.  Santen.  The  ship  was  an  old  three  master  and  had 
300  emigrants  on  board.  A  traveling  companion  and  I  had  taken 
steerage  passage.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1849,  the  ship  under  favor¬ 
able  winds  left  Bremerhafen.  The  sea  voyage  with  its  attendant 
dangers  and  disagreeable  conditions,  I  was  compelled  to  endure; 
a  filthy  place;  insufficient  bed  clothing;  plagued  by  insects  found 
in  the  beds  and  in  the  clothing;  surrounded  by  foul  air,  and  in 
addition  afflicted  with  sea  sickness,  were  things  I  had  to  put  up 
with  for  six  weeks.  The  ship’s  food  and  drinking  water  were  in 
bad  condition.  Two  births  occurred  during  the  trip;  otherwise 
little  that  is  noteworthy.  The  weather  in  the  main  was  favorable ; 
the  passengers  were  enabled  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time 
on  deck.  On  the  10th  of  June  1849,  we  again  sighted  land  at  Cape 
Charles  and  Cape  McHenry,  which  form  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
leading  to  Baltimore.  On  the  12th  day  of  June  1849,  I  landed  at 
Baltimore. 

So  far,  I  had  fortunately  withstood  everything.  I  was  in  the 
land  of  my  choice,  in  North  America,  though  in  what  manner 
Fate  would  now  deal  with  me,  I  was  quietly  compelled  to  await. 
The  first  night  I  spent  in  a  cheap  inn  by  the  dock.  Plagued  by 
bed  bugs,  I  deserted  my  bed  in  the  early  morning.  At  noon  on  the 
13th  of  June,  in  company  with  Frederick  Kothe,  I  called  on  Baker 
George  Kothe,  who  had  preceded  our  migration  by  ten  years.  Our 
traveling  companion,  George  Meyer,  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  traveled  west  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  seek  his  fortune 
there.  Baker  Kothe  and  wife  received  me  cordially  and  the  tempo¬ 
rary  abode  which  they  afforded  me  was  one  which  I  in  my  situa¬ 
tion  could  not  price  too  highly.  They  were  unpretentious  folk,  who 
by  dint  of  hard  work  and  depriviations  had  made  a  success  and 
who,  even  prior  to  this  time,  had  extended  guest  privileges  to 
many  homefolk  without  demanding  compensation.  Frederick  Kothe, 
my  relative  and  traveling  companion,  a  skilled  cabinet  maker,  soon 
found  employment  and  earnings.  But  in  my  case,  a  position  was 
not  so  readily  obtainable,  which  situation  I  could  not  complain  of, 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  already  nearing  twenty-seven  years  of 
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age,  had  learned  no  trade  and  was  unable  to  speak  English.  After 
four  weeks,  my  first  opportunity  for  work  offered  itself  in  a  (clay 
brickkiln)  brick  yard.  There  I  earned  one  dollar  per  day.  This  work 
performed  in  hot  July  weather  was  more  than  I  was  capable  of, 
it  being  of  a  type  that  demanded  those  accustomed  to  hard  labor. 
I  left  the  place  in  eight  days  because  of  my  inability  to  be  effective. 
Even  such  ordinary  work  as  this  required  certain  skill.  It  demanded 
skill  in  the  driving  of  horses  and  in  throwing  three  or  four  bricks 
at  a  time  to  a  workman  standing  in  an  elevated  position.  Finally, 
I  was  given  the  job  of  preparing  the  bricks  for  baking.  This  work 
I  was  able  to  do  and  everything  went  along  quite  well  until  it 
became  necessary  to  climb  by  ladder  to  reach  the  upper  layer  of 
bricks. 

With  a  bucket  of  soft  clay  on  my  shoulders  I  had  to  climb  to 
an  elevated  position.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  bottom  of  the  bucket 
gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the  contents,  and  the  flowing  sub¬ 
stance  deluged  my  shirt  and  clothes.  During  these  eight  days  of 
employment  I  boarded  and  roomed  with  a  countrywoman  of  mine 
but  what  I  there  witnessed  of  uncleanliness  and  bed  bugs,  beggars 
all  description.  Crowded  into  one  bed  with  other  laborers  during 
the  hot  July  nights  was  a  condition  to  which  I  had  to  submit  for 
many  hours,  but  finally  the  annoyance  of  bed  bugs  was  such  that 
I,  in  despair,  left  the  bed  and  slept  on  the  floor. 

Again  I  went  to  Baker  Kothe,  who  then  made  me  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  serving  him  as  a  baker’s  apprentice.  Despite  my  age  of 
twenty-seven  years,  I  accepted  this  proffer  gladly  and  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  I  had  no  other  choice.  From  July  of  1849 
to  September  of  1852,  I  worked  for  him  as  baker  at  a  monthly 
wage  of  four  dollars.  For  this  business  I  was  also  not  suited,  ex¬ 
perience  and  practice  from  youth  being  a  prerequisite.  At  the 
time  of  my  employment  as  baker,  building  and  loan  associations 
sprang  into  existence  in  Baltimore;  associations,  which  from  sav¬ 
ings  of  members,  made  possible  the  purchase  of  real  estate  and 
the  building  of  houses  upon  the  basis  of  a  payment  of  the  debt 
over  a  long  term,  through  small  installments.  I  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  one  of  such  associations,  and  as  bookkeeper  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  evidence  my  capacity.  Each  week  a  meeting  was  held, 
which  afforded  me  compensation  of  one-and-one-half  dollars.  Thus 
I  earned  as  a  total  $10.00  per  month  with  board  and  lodging.  Ac¬ 
customed  from  home  to  saving,  and  having  few  wants,  I  was 
enabled  to  accumulate  something  for  an  emergency.  In  the  course 
of  time,  through  the  Building  Association  and  family  connections. 
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I  became  acquainted  in  Baltimore,  and  in  consequence  thereof  en¬ 
joyed  sociable  entertainment.  In  the  year  1850  a  number  of  young 
men  associated  and  founded  the  now  flourishing  Singing  Society 
“Arion”  in  Baltimore,  whose  first  director  was  John  Werner  Kothe, 
a  relative  of  mine.  In  the  year  1876,  I  was  made  an  honorary 
member  thereof.  I  participated  in  the  German  singing  festivals 
from  1851  to  1853,  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

I  was  dealt  a  hard  blow  through  the  death  in  Melsungen  of  my 
beloved,  ever  remembered  mother,  on  December  12,  1850,  as  well 
as  by  the  death  of  my  dear  grandfather  John  Kothe  in  1851,  the 
year  following.  I  was  affected  deeply  and  so  long  as  I  shall  live, 
I  shall  regard  my  parents  and  grandparents  with  love  and  hold 
them  in  highest  esteem.  Until  autumn  of  1852,  I  remained  in  the 
aforementioned  position  in  Baltimore.  My  brother  and  sisters, 
however,  desired  my  return  to  Melsungen  to  effect  settlement  of 
family  affairs,  made  necessary  through  the  death  of  my  mother, 
and  in  response  thereto,  I  concluded  to  go.  I  took  passage  on  the 
sailing  vessel  Wilhelmine — Capitaine  Claus  Wenke — on  October 
3,  1852,  at  Baltimore  as  cabin  passenger  at  a  passage  cost  of 
$25.00.  We  left  Baltimore  in  good  weather  and  by  good  winds.  A 
few  days  after  our  departure  a  storm  arose  which  steadily  in¬ 
creased  in  intensity.  During  the  night  of  October  7th,  1852,  it 
developed  into  a  veritable  hurricane  which  threatened  to  capsize 
the  ship,  and  at  that  time  occurred  the  tragedy  whereby  the  old 
and  experienced  Captain  Claus  Wenke  fell  into  the  clutches  of  a 
wave  which  swept  the  decks,  and  was  carried  into  the  sea.  It  was 
ten  o’clock  at  night  and  unpenetratingly  dark  at  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  occurrence,  which  made  all  thought  of  saving  him 
useless.  This  sad  happening  caused  great  excitement  on  board. 
All  on  board  considered  themselves  lost,  for  the  storm  constantly 
increased  in  violence.  The  son  of  the  unfortunate  Captain,  who 
had  been  acting  as  helmsman,  now  assumed  the  duties  of  Captain. 
Stormy  weather  pursued  us  during  the  whole  of  the  trip.  In  the 
North  Sea  after  having  experienced  dangers  incident  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  English  Channel,  there  was  likewise  danger 
along  the  coast  due  to  the  fact  that  the  storm  continued  and  the 
urgently  desired  pilot  reached  the  ship  only  after  having  been 
subjected  to  great  risk. 

Despite  all,  I  landed  safely  in  Bremerhafen,  after  a  five  weeks 
voyage  attended  by  many  great  dangers,  on  November  8th,  1852. 
With  me  in  the  cabin  traveled  the  Prussian  Cavalry  Officer  v. 
Zantier  and  a  former  Marburger  student  v.  Hundeshagen,  from 
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Cassel.  The  latter  had  been  active  in  the  political  disturbances  of 
1848-49  in  Hessen  and  faced  the  danger  of  arrest,  which  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place  upon  the  landing  of  the  boat  in  Bremerhafen. 
He  escaped,  nevertheless,  upon  landing,  in  a  small  ship  destined 
for  Oldenburg,  from  whence  he  reached  his  home,  Cassel.  After 
but  a  short  stay,  I  traveled  by  way  of  Minden,  Hameln,  Carlshafen 
and  Cassel  to  my  home  Melsungen,  arriving  there  on  November 
10th,  1852. 

I  was  met  at  the  station  by  my  brother-in-law,  Police-Sergeant 
Justus  Sachse.  I  made  my  quarters  in  the  parental  home,  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  my  sisters  Katharine  and  Phillipine  Kothe,  was  greeted 
cordially  and  my  visit  there  was  made  enjoyable.  Also  the  brother 
of  my  mother,  Phillipp  Vaupel,  and  the  brother  of  my  father, 
Wilhelm  Kothe  my  godfather,  as  well  as  numerous  friends  and 
acquaintances  were  happy  to  see  me  again.  After  having  spent 
some  time  in  Melsungen,  with  trips  to  the  surrounding  country 
and  to  Hersfeld,  Fulda  and  Schliichtern,  and  having  reviewed  con¬ 
ditions,  I  nevertheless  again  came  to  the  conclusion  that  despite 
the  severe  time  and  small  success  I  had  experienced  in  America, 
it  would  be  best  to  return  in  the  spring  of  1853,  for  in  my  home¬ 
land  I  could  forsee  no  good  opportunity  whatsoever.  Justus  Meyer, 
a  teacher  in  the  town  school  in  Melsungen  for  many  years,  and  a 
liberal,  was  affected  by  the  reaction  which  had  set  in  in  Kurhessen 
during  the  years  1850  to  1853.  Furthermore,  he  could  not  submit 
to  the  dictates  of  a  fanatical  school  inspector — Principal  Villmar, 
and  therefore  decided  to  quit  his  position  as  teacher,  and  migrate 
to  North  America.  Two  of  his  sons  were  in  America,  George  Meyer 
who  in  1849  migrated  with  me,  and  Carl  Meyer  who  followed  him 
one  year  later.  The  Meyer  family  and  I  agreed  upon  a  joint  migra¬ 
tion  in  1853.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  it  was  set  in  progress  and 
upon  the  eve  of  it,  the  citizens  of  Melsungen  tendered  us  a  farewell 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  to  the  Prince.  My  sister  Phillippine,  who 
had  hitherto  conducted  the  household  in  the  parental  home,  as  well 
as  two  children  of  the  brother  of  my  father,  Conrad  and  Gertrude 
Kothe,  accompanied  us  to  seek  their  fortune  in  America. 

On  the  15th  day  of  April  1853,  we  departed  from  Melsungen 
accompanied  by  Agent  Gottfried  Nodel,  a  former  school  friend  of 
mine,  and  many  other  emigrants  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  interest  of  the  citizens  of  Melsungen  upon  the  departure  of 
the  Meyer  family  and  myself  from  our  native  soil  was  universal. 
We  arrived  in  Bremerhafen  on  the  18th  day  of  April  1853  and 
were  quartered  in  the  emigration  building  until  April  22nd,  on 
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which  day  at  noon  we  commenced  our  voyage  to  America  on  the 
sailing  vessel  Johannes — Captaine  v.  Teitzen.  We  occupied  a  room 
on  deck  arranged  to  accommodate  thirty  persons  and  were  thus 
shut  off  from  the  noisy  activity  of  the  steerage.  In  addition,  we 
benefited  by  the  fact  that  a  better  class  of  passengers  had  like¬ 
wise  engaged  such  accommodations.  Cantor  Meyer  was  further 
favored  in  that  the  friendly  Captain  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
our  voyage  arranged  accommodations  for  him  in  the  cabin.  The 
days  and  even  weeks  on  the  sailing  vessel  were  made  pleasant 
through  fair  weather  and  good  company;  games,  songs,  etc., 
heightened  particularly  by  the  participation  of  merchants  Vass- 
mer  from  Bremen  and  Johanning  from  Diisseldorf,  helped  pass 
the  time.  An  incident  on  ship  board  deserves  mention.  The  ship's 
cook,  a  man  addicted  to  drink,  had  been  given  an  excessive  amount 
of  brandy  by  the  passengers.  As  a  result  he  was  unable  to  prepare 
the  meals.  In  consequence  of  the  stringent  rule  which  thereupon 
followed  prohibiting  the  further  dispensing  of  whisky,  the  cook 
concluded  one  early  morning  to  cast  himself  into  the  sea.  He  was 
never  seen  again.  After  a  forty-six  day  voyage,  we  landed  safely 
in  Baltimore  on  the  7th  day  of  June  1853.  After  a  short  stay. 
Cantor  Meyer  traveled  westward  and  joined  his  sons  George  and 
Carl  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

(Letter  in  the  year  1853  from  Christine  Meyer  to  her  Fiancee, 
William  Kothe,  and  the  letter  in  January,  185 If.  by  Justus  Meyer 
to  William  Kothe,  illuminate  the  period  to  ^vhich  my  grandfather 
has  briefly  alluded  and  are,  therefore,  inserted  at  this  point.) 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

June  20,  1853. 

William  Kothe,  Baker 

Corner  of  Mulberry  &  Chatsworth  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear,  beloved  William: 

Learn  self  denial,  that  you  may  be  happy.  This  maxim  should 
be  deeply,  deeply  impressed  on  one,  before  one  enters  upon  the  very 
difficult  journey  to  America.  Fortunately,  to  be  sure,  we  arrived 
in  10  days  at  George's,  but  almost  too  much  had  to  be  endured 
during  this  trip,  as  we  made  it.  It  was  cheap,  tis  true,  but  also 
heartily  wretched.  As  far  as  Harrisburg  we  got  along  quite  rapid¬ 
ly;  at  about  eleven  o'clock  we  were  already  there.  From  then  on, 
however,  it  was  bad.  We  were  required  to  wait  there  for  the  emi¬ 
grant  train,  until  10  o'clock.  That  is  a  miserable  ride  for  they 
proceed  entirely  at  their  volition;  they  have  no  definite  schedule 
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for  arrival.  Having  run  a  couple  of  hours,  the  cars  again  came  to 
a  standstill  for  a  half  day  and  later  for  half  the  night.  It  was 
Tuesday  night  before  we  arrived  in  Pittsburgh;  there  we  had  to 
stay  the  night  and  on  the  next  day  we  then  boarded  the  steam¬ 
ship.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  I  had  borne  all  the  inconveniences 
which  we  would  have  during  the  trip,  for  you  told  me  that  on  board 
ship  it  would  be  very  nice.  Here  above  all,  dear  William,  there 
was  real  distress.  We  entered  the  lower  deck.  The  large  passenger 
ships,  due  to  low  water  stage,  are  not  operating,  and  therefore  it 
was  a  small  one.  The  cabins  which  should  have  been  for  passengers 
alone  were  so  filled  with  cases  and  barrels,  that  one  hardly  found 
a  small  space  on  the  fioor  to  arrange  warm  bedding.  Having  no 
beds  with  us,  what  we  endured  was  really  something.  I  much 
preferred  not  to  lie  down  for  when  one  got  up  one  really  felt 
broken  apart,  but  despite  all  I  slept.  And  then  the  horrible  heat 
from  the  boilers  and  from  without,  from  the  sun.  I  must  admit, 
dearest  William,  I  was  truly  unhappy.  Had  you  been  with  me,  I 
think  I  should  have  borne  it  more  easily. 

Saturday  evening  we  arrived  at  Madison.  The  train  from  there 
had  already  left  and  so,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  train  may  run  on 
Sundays,  we  were  compelled  to  stay  there  until  Monday  morning. 
Father,  impelled  by  boredom  and  curiosity,  went  to  the  church  of 
the  free  evangelical  parish.  The  pastor  had  just  finished  Sunday 
school  with  his  children.  He  gave  father  a  book  to  enable  him  to 
follow  the  reading  and  later  they  enjoyed  a  conversation,  he 
learning  thereby  that  father  was  a  teacher ;  and  he  urged  him  to 
play  the  organ.  He  then  requested  him  to  stay  with  him ;  he  would 
pay  him  22  dollars  monthly  for  assisting  him  a  little  in  the  school. 
Father,  naturally,  did  not  accept,  but  also  did  not  entirely  reject 
the  offer.  If  the  buying  of  the  farm  does  not  proceed  rapidly,  he 
may  undertake  it. 

Monday  noon  we  arrived  here.  George  was  at  the  depot.  He 
looks  very  well  and  was  very  pleased,  but  had  hardly  expected  us 
for  he  had  only  received  our  letter  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  nothing  in  order.  We  again  went  to  an  hotel. 
Then  in  quick  order  a  lodging  was  rented  and  chairs  and  stove 
were  bought.  The  table  George  had  built  several  days  theretofore. 
So  far  good  neighbors  have  helped  us  out,  whom  we  are  every  day 
required  to  impose  upon.  They  are  tailors,  also  Germans.  At  their 
house  we  cooked  our  first  coffee.  We  live  like  those  uncivilized, 
at  least  half  civilized.  Beds  we  do  not  yet  have  for  our  things 
have  not  arrived.  Every  night  the  miserable  bedding,  consisting 
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of  straw  sacks  and  woolen  blankets,  which  we  fortunately  had 
with  us,  is  laid  upon  the  floor.  We  had  difficulty  getting  straw. 
On  the  whole  everything  here  is  very  expensive;  old  potatoes  30 
cts.  a  peck  and  new  ones  way  over  a  dollar.  It  will  be  expensive  to 
live  here.  One  fortunate  thing  is  that  here  at  the  house  we  have 
a  good  well  and  can  always  get  wood  for  ourselves.  We  live  in  a 
neat  little  frame  house.  Here  things  are  generally  so  primitive 
that  I  must  admit  it  hasn’t  pleased  me  a  bit  so  far.  I  continue 
in  the  belief,  however,  that  after  I’ve  been  here  a  while,  it  will 
please  me  better ;  I  hope  so.  If  you  could  but  be  here ;  that,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  yet  possible,  for  only  today  father  is  at  Karl’s  to  look 
about  and  to  get  his  opinion.  George  would  like  to  get  a  saw  mill. 
He  would  have  written  you  but  we  do  not  yet  know  what  we’ll  do. 
We’ll  have  to  await  father’s  return.  Oh,  dear  William,  the  thought 
of  how  we  shall  start  really  frightens  me  at  times.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  quite  difficult,  but  we’ll  place  our  faith  in  God;  he  will 
quite  certainly  help  us.  Now  fare-thee-well  and  send  me  word 
real  soon. 

One  more  thing,  yesterday  I  was  out  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
at  Hilgenberg’s.  He  and  his  wife  and  child  came  with  their  wagon 
and  called  for  me.  They  were  at  hand  once  before,  on  the  Tuesday, 
also  with  the  wagon,  to  get  us.  But  I  was  so  out  of  humor,  that 
I  couldn’t  go  along.  Yesterday,  therefore,  I  saw  his  establishment 
and  wished  that  ours  might  already  be  at  such  a  stage.  He  lives 
near  the  edge  of  the  woods;  has  4  cows,  2  steers,  3  horses,  20 
sheep  and  a  whole  barnyard  full  of  poultry.  What  a  confusion  of 
pigs  and  various  feathered  creatures.  She  is  a  fine  and  industrious 
wife.  I  believe  that  she  wishes  he  were  better  educated  and  yet 
they  appear  to  live  happily  together.  Think  of  it,  they  insisted 
that  I  should  by  all  means  ride  horse-back,  but  I  couldn’t  consent 
to  that. 


Tipton,  January  15,  1854 

Dear  Mr.  Kothe : 

In  order  to  inform  you  of  more  than  a  bare  announcement  of 
my  address  I  have  long  delayed  answering  your  letters,  for  which 
I  beg  to  be  excused.  That  I  have  come  into  the  wilds  (Christine 
says  Wallachei)  is  probably  known  to  you,  but  perhaps  not  the 
reason.  I  had  been  traveling  about  with  Karl  for  several  days 
looking  at  farms.  Had  also  bid  for  a  farm  here  and  there,  among 
others  one  near  Cicero,  consisting  of  100  acres  and  except  for  the 
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house  quite  an  attractive,  and  productive  farm,  for  which  I  bid 
$3,000.00.  Then,  just  as  we  passed  through  Tipton  the  last  state 
lands — school  section  of  620  acres — were  being  offered  at  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Though  we  hardly  had  time  before 
hand  to  view  the  land,  we  purchased  320  acres  for  $2,142.00  and 
in  so  doing  have  provided  labor  for  my  life  as  well  as  that  of  my 
descendants.  I  hope  we  shall  in  consequence  of  this  effort  find 
our  deserts.  With  Karl’s  help  along  with  that  of  the  others,  by 
God’s  grant  of  health,  we  shall  make  it  go.  I  am  pleased  to  work  in 
the  open;  enjoy  planting  as  well  as  gathering  the  harvest. 

Eight  days  ago  I  was  in  Indianapolis.  The  train  leaves  Tipton 
for  there  at  7  o’clock  in  the  morning,  arriving  in  Indianapolis  at 
9  o’clock;  leaves  Indianapolis  on  return  at  one  o’clock  and  at  5 
o’clock  I  was  home  again.  I  went  there  to  get  laborers — two  only 
for  two  months  would  have  satisfied  me — but  couldn’t  find  any, 
so  scarce  they  are  here.  Up  to  now  I  have  been  compelled  to  give 
laborers  75  cts.  and  meals  and  can’t  even  get  persons.  If  I  didn’t 
have  a  family  of  workers.  I’d  be  in  a  bad  way. 

And  though  the  region  and  the  woods  are  wild,  the  temperature 
at  present  raw,  I  am  pleased  withal  because  of  the  friendly  and 
helpful  attitude  of  the  neighbors.  Every  week  I  have  visits  from 
neighbors,  though — sorry  as  I  am.  I’m  unable  to  return  them  all. 
One  night  first  five  came  and  brought  with  them  their  church 
hymns,  in  four  voice  arrangements;  we  had  hardly  sung  for  a 
half  hour  when  there  were  12  strangers  in  my  room.  They  came 
with  lanterns  and  mostly  on  horse-back.  An  especially  good  tenor 
was  among  them.  Too  bad  we  could  not  sing  our  beautiful  German 
songs.  None  of  them  understands  a  word  of  German  and  I  as 
yet,  little  English.  We  have  always  understood  that  the  American 
is  not  sociable  ;  but  my  neighbors  are  a  pleasant  exception. 

Some  days  ago  our  friendly  neighbor  King,  with  whom  we 
had  lived  for  5  weeks,  came  over  as  early  as  6  o’clock  in  the 
morning  to  talk  to  Karl  about  something  and  in  the  evening  he 
came  with  his  well  educated  wife  for  a  visit.  Two  weeks  ago  Sun¬ 
day,  he  took  Christine  in  his  hunter’s  sleigh  to  a  church  meeting 
and  today  he  invited  us  to  go.  They  are  devout.  Above  all  their 
religiosity  is  founded  upon  their  principle,  “No  happiness  without 
Liberty;  no  Liberty  without  morality;  no  morality  without  Re¬ 
ligion.”  Their  religion,  however,  they  show  by  brotherly  love;  go 
to  church  often  but  pay  for  no  preacher.  They  are  their  own  preach¬ 
ers;  not  trained  but  preach  in  an  interesting  manner;  require  a 
friendly  disposition  leading  to  love  of  mankind,  and  even  though 
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now  and  then  they  have  a  narrow  point  of  view  in  matters  of 
faith,  they  are  very  tolerant,  do  not  inquire  as  to  another’s  creed, 
do  not  baptize  their  own  children,  but  permit  them  to  joint  a  sect 
of  their  own  choosing,  to  enable  them  to  become  baptized. 

Tipton  has  a  good  school,  a  capable  teacher,  but  no  cleric — 
although  that  raven  band  has  here  too  reared  high  its  head  in  the 
larger  cities  such  as  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  etc.  The  Jesuit  Vol- 
mer  would  play  a  sad  part  here  with  us.  The  poor  deceived  ones 
in  Melsungen ! 

They  intended  to  buy  a  farm.  After  some  investigation,  Justus 
Meyer  in  the  summer  of  1853  purchased  320  acres  of  forest  land, 
(school  land),  lying  close  by  the  village  of  Tipton,  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,  forty  English  miles  from  Indianapolis.  They  took 
charge  of  the  place,  and  erected,  with  the  help  of  the  sons  George, 
Carl,  Henry  and  John  and  the  daughter  Chirstine,  as  temporary 
dwelling,  a  log  house.  Moreover  they  succeeded,  through  many 
privations  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  combined  family,  to 
clear  a  part  of  the  forest  and  make  it  fit  for  farming. 

I  stayed  in  Baltimore.  Baker  Kothe,  because  of  the  sickness  of 
his  wife,  had  turned  over  his  business  to  his  brother-in-law  John 
Binz,  and  to  help  him  out,  I  engaged  in  the  business.  During  my 
visit  to  Melsungen  in  1852-53,  I  had  agreed  with  Gottfried  Nodel 
to  await  his  arrival  in  the  fall  of  1853,  and  then  join  him  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  own.  Nodel  arrived  at  the  appointed  time  and  togeth¬ 
er  we  purchased  from  John  Weber  a  grocery  business,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Fayette  and  Popleton  Street,  in  Baltimore  for  the 
sum  of  $850.00  of  which  sum  $200.00  was  for  good  will.  In  the 
beginning,  we  conducted  the  business  with  considerable  success. 
I  deemed  it  certain  that  support  for  two  families  could  thereby 
be  provided.  Nodel  and  his  wife  moved  into  the  store  building 
and  together  we  conducted  the  household.  On  shipboard,  Christine 
Meyer,  the  daughter  of  Cantor  Meyer,  and  I  became  interested  in 
one  another,  and  we  concluded  to  marry  when  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted.  I  believed  that  the  success  of  our  jointly  conducted  busi¬ 
ness  certainly  warranted  me  in  entering  upon  the  marital  state, 
without  apprehension.  For  this  purpose,  I  traveled  from  Baltimore 
in  the  latter  part  of  March  1854  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  on 
the  1st  day  of  April  1854,  on  the  farm  of  Justus  Meyer,  located 
near  the  village  of  Tipton,  was  married  to  the  daughter,  Christine 
Meyer.  The  day  was  over  cast.  I  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  and 
my  wife  twenty-nine.  After  a  very  quiet  wedding  and  after  all 
necessary  affairs  had  been  settled  with  my  parents-in-law,  we  left 
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within  a  few  days  for  Baltimore,  hoping  to  find  there  a  happy 
family  life  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  satisfactory  business.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  arrival  in  Baltimore,  we  moved  into  the  store 
building  which  had  been  arranged  for  two  families.  We  worked 
together  in  the  business  with  Gottfried  Nodel. 

(Letter  from  Justus  Meyer  to  William  Kothe  in  October,  185 Jf. 
is  likewise  of  interest  at  this  point,  as  is  the  letter  in  the  year  1855, 
from  William  Kothe  to  Justus  Meyer  and  his  wife  as  it  relates  to 
the  period  ivhich  determined  removal  of  my  grandparents  to  In¬ 
diana.) 

Tipton,  October  1854 

Dear  Son-in-Law : 

You  can  realize  that  the  arrival  of  my  god  child  August,  with 
M.  Korn,  gave  us  pleasure  which  would  not  end.  We  almost  forgot 
the  habit  of  sleeping.  In  good  health  they  arrived  here  Monday, 
the  26th  of  June,  in  the  evening,  at  6  o’clock.  They  had  enjoyed 
Sunday  in  Indianapolis,  at  Hilgenberg’s  and  with  George,  who 
boards  there.  The  fine  saplings  and  slips  of  the  godchild  were  lost 
between  Cincinnati  and  Richmond.  George  made  effort  at  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  recover  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  would  have  been 
worth  20  dollars  to  me.  The  postmaster  in  Tipton  said  that  in 
Baltimore,  of  necessity,  the  packages  should  have  had  my  address 
put  on,  in  which  event  he  could  readily  have  located  them,  but 
without  address,  nothing  could  be  done.  It  will  irritate  Koehler. 
Have  him  send  a  package  from  there  by  mail  for  which  I  shall 
gladly  pay  him  two  dollars,  which,  however,  will  not  fully  pay 
him  for  his  trouble.  Do  send  me  before  winter  sets  in,  by  mail, 
fruit  kernels  such  as  peach,  pear,  apple,  nuts,  etc.  Only  two  apple 
kernels  produced.  Everything  was  lost  due  to  wetness,  and  ice 
and  frost.  After  godchild  and  Korn  had  rested  for  several  days, 
clearing  the  area  in  front  of  the  house  was  begun  and  in  eight 
days  five  acres  had  been  completed.  Would  that  they  were  already 
fenced.  August  has  ability  for  all  work;  accomplishes  twice  as 
much  as  Korn.  This  poor  fellow  has  little  capacity  for  manual 
work;  he’ll  never  know  how  to  handle  an  axe.  He  is  good  natured 
and  obedient,  does  help  mother  with  the  washing  some,  but  for 
himself  as  farm  helper  and  for  the  farmer,  it’s  a  poor  deal.  A 
farm  laborer  from  abroad  would  have  been  delighted  to  come  here 
for  the  60  dollars  which  he  gets  for  a  year’s  wages,  and  with 
such  a  person  I  could  really  accomplish  something.  Plowing,  mow¬ 
ing,  fence  building,  various  essentials,  badly  needed,  which  every 
German  laborer  knows,  Martin  will  never  learn.  In  his  accom- 
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plishments  he  is  not  much  better  than  Jean  (John),  but  does  not 
have  the  energy  or  endurance  of  Jean — which  doesn’t  say  that 
he  may  not  be  a  real  good  tanner.  For  60  dollars  Werner  Gern- 
hard,  a  capable  laborer,  would  have  come.  If  they  were  only  dis¬ 
abused  of  the  opinion  that  60  dollars  here  requires  only  light 
work.  If  I  were  able  to  pay  these  60  dollars  for  work  performed, 
then  these  persons  would  have  earned  the  right  thereto,  but  not 
when  I  pay  in  advance  and  carry  the  risk.  Then  when  one  of  them 
dies  or  becomes  unfit  for  work,  the  60  dollars  are  gone.  60  dol¬ 
lars  paid  in  advance  are  the  equivalent  of  120  dollars  which 
would  be  paid  only  following  the  work.  Everyone  seeks  to  avoid 
manual  labor,  to  lay  hold  of  an  axe  or  hoe.  They  perform  such 
labor  reluctantly,  look  longingly  forward  to  the  conclusion  of 
their  work  period  and  do  not  want  to  learn  the  knack  of  this 
work.  For  me  such  person  is  an  additional  loss  for  the  reason 
that  Henry  by  his  disobedience  and  other  failures  spoils  every 
worker  who  is  not  already  trained.  From  the  outset  Karl  and 
Henry  displayed  themselves  as  unfriendly  toward  August.  August, 
during  the  first  few  days,  wanted  to  go  and  see  a  saw  mill  in 
the  vicinity.  He  talked  to  Karl  about  it  and  I  would  not  have  be¬ 
grudged  August  the  pleasure.  August  requested  Karl  to  go  with 
him  to  assist  him,  unharnessed  the  plow  horse  early  and  came 
into  the  room.  In  the  meantime  Karl  saddled  the  horse  and  secretly 
rode  away.  Henry  too  did  not  conduct  himself  toward  me  nor 
August,  as  he  should,  causing  August  to  exclaim,  “If  you  were 
subject  to  my  orders.  I’d  hang  you  by  your  heels  for  an  hour.” 
Following  several  weeks,  Henry’s  conduct  toward  August,  having 
again  been  unseemly,  he  said,  “Just  wait.  I’ll  soon  be  on  my  way.” 
On  the  27th  he  went  to  a  nearby  farmer — Schenk — distant  one- 
half  hour,  for  two  months;  gets  10  dollars  monthly  and  visits  us, 
coming  from  there,  every  Sunday.  As  he  related,  there  they  work 
2  hours  before  breakfast  and  2  hours  after  supper.  I  wish  that  in 
our  case  Karl,  Henry  and  Martin  would  each  before  breakfast 
cut  down  one  small  tree  in  front  of  the  garden,  where  we  have 
cleared;  a  quarter  or  half  hour  evenings  as  well.  But  Karl  re¬ 
plied,  “I’ll  not  work  before  breakfast,”  and  Henry  said,  “I  don’t 
care  to  cripple  myself  by  working.”  Martin  and  I,  therefore,  went 
out  the  first  morning — Jean  still  slept — and  each  cut  down  two 
small  trees,  and  did  the  same  the  following  morning.  Henry  and 
Karl  recently  also,  but  do  as  they  please  not  as  I  desire.  I’ll  have 
to  let  them  be.  August  is  so  anxious  to  learn  English;  for  us. 
Mother,  Martin  and  me  it  is  just  as  essential.  And  Henry  had 
received  60  dollars  from  me  in  Kassel  for  English  instruction,  in 
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order  that  we  might  learn  it  from  him.  He  was  to  write  one 
sentence  each  day  upon  the  blackboard,  which  I  had  set  up  for 
that  purpose,  but  who  didn’t  do  it,  but  Henry.  I  myself,  several 
times,  wrote  something  related  to  the  grammar,  but  Henry  then 
was  too  tired.  Briefly,  August  said,  “I  see  they’re  both  blowing  in 
the  same  horn,  to  get  rid  of  me.  I’ll  have  to  learn  English  from 
an  Englishman,”  and  went  over  to  Schenk.  I’ll  have  to  engage  a 
teacher,  during  the  coming  winter. 

And  so  I  fare.  Karl  will  probably  soon  establish  his  own  house¬ 
hold  and  leave  us.  During  the  fall  August  intends  to  return  to  us 
for  a  time.  But  I’d  like  to  have  either  Karl  or  August;  to  have 
both  cost  me  too  much.  August  I  cannot  pay  less  than  he  can 
obtain  elsewhere,  and  Karl  wants  150  dollars  annually.  Under 
present  circumstances  I  need  in  addition  to  Henry,  another  re¬ 
liable  laborer  and  should  also  pay  him  60,  80  yes  100  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  After  2  or  3  more  years  Jean,  if  God  pleases,  will  be  able 
to  plow  and  mow — then  we  can  make  go.  In  these  difficult  circum¬ 
stances  my  small  sum  of  ready  money  will  soon  be  exhausted.  To 
maintain  my  necessary  reserves  I  shall  have  to  have  returned 
after  two  years  the  100  dollars.  To  progress  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion;  and  for  me,  in  my  advanced  years  to  be  required  to  labor 
for  others,  plagued  with  work  such  as  clearing  and  fence  building, 
which  should  be  the  lot  of  a  young,  sturdy  man;  no  humane  per¬ 
son  could  make  such  demand.  We  borrowed  20  dollars  from  George 
four  weeks  ago.  Now  there  is  no  meat,  no  rice  and  also  no  money; 
we  must  rely  upon  credit. 

I  got  corn  a  week  ago  two  miles  distant,  12  bushel  @  30  cents. 
Karl  had  80  bushel  in  his  crib  and  I  offered  him  30  cents.  He, 
however,  refused  to  sell  me  12  bushel,  either  all  or  none,  so  I  got 
mine  two  miles  away.  Our  wheat  crop  has  developed  very  meager- 
ly.  We  had.  the  poorest  wheat  in  this  vicinity,  because  Karl  having 
failed  to  plow  drainage  furrows,  it  was  damaged  by  the  cold  and 
dampness.  August  said,  “Rather  than  such  poor  wheat.  I’d  grow 
none.”  Egler  our  neighbor,  has  flne  wheat,  also  the  others.  The 
oats  are  fair  and  we  have  12  loads  of  hay.  Karl  and  August  mowed 
hay  at  Egler’s,  he  3/5ths,  we  2/5th.  We  will  get  few  potatoes, 
because  Karl  plowed  too  late;  he  did  not  want  to  hitch  up  for 
the  potatoes  alone  and  I  did  not  have  a  laborer  subject  to  my 
orders.  August  was  not  yet  there.  In  2  months  it  has  rained  but 
twice;  thundershowers,  therewith  each  time  a  storm;  the  last 
time  so  severe  that  the  trees  slashed  the  corn  in  the  large  fleld  by 
the  house.  This  storm  did  not  produce  so  much  rain  as  the  first. 
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and  the  ground  is  again  very  dry.  It  is  a  marvel  that  things 
continue  to  be  green  despite  the  drought.  We  hope  and  implore 
daily,  for  rain. 

Here  in  Indianapolis  wheat  flour  costs  $6.50  to  $7.00;  butter 
8  cents,  eggs  6  to  7  cents.  What  would  be  the  freight  per  100  lbs. 
from  Tipton  to  Baltimore?  It  might  be  well  to  send  produce  rather 
than  money,  but  it  would  have  to  be  insured.  In  Noblesville,  20 
miles  from  here,  great  quantities  and  good  flour  is  milled  for 
shipping.  This  fall  Mother,  Jean,  the  godchild  and  I  will  go  to 
Ingels  in  October,  if  we  can  by  then  have  acquired  some  English. 
We  are  to  get  a  load  of  apples  there.  He  last  year  harvested  2,000 
bushels.  We  will  then  also  visit  Rohrscheid,  Winter  and  King. 
Christine  should  write  to  Kings,  but  in  English.  King’s  letter  1 
still  have  not  answered.  It  will  be  hard  work  for  me.  If  only  the 
Baeder  girl  was  here  with  Mother.  I  don’t  know,  should  I  pay 
their  ship  passage  money  and  agree  to  an  annual  payment  of  10 
dollars  to  the  elderly  Baeder,  so  long  as  she  is  in  our  service?  She 
has  repeatedly  written  us  and  pleaded  that  we  pay  ship’s  passage 
monies  for  her  and  the  elderly  Baeder ;  she  would  be  glad  to  work 
at  anything  she  could  do.  Both  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  they  were 
here  and  though  they  were  active  only  a  few  years. 


Despite  the  fact  that  it  fared  rather  well  in  the  beginning, 
the  passage  of  several  months  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  peace¬ 
ful  continuance  of  the  joint  business  venture  as  a  permanent  ar¬ 
rangement,  was  impossible.  It  having  been  mutually  agreed  that 
I  should  take  over  the  business  I  accounted  to  Nodel  for  his  in¬ 
terest  therein.  My  home  was  the  meeting  place  for  relatives  and 
friends  and  many  hours  were  spent  there  in  joyous  accord.  The 
wedding  of  my  sister,  Philippine  Kothe,  and  Carl  Ohrenschall  was 
celebrated  there.  The  business  which  we  sought  to  develop  by 
strenuous  efforts,  was  not  satisfactory  and  in  addition  we  were 
subject  to  many  losses  which  hurt  the  business  seriously.  At  the 
same  time,  the  depression  of  the  years  1854  and  1855  ensued, 
which  caused  the  failure  of  many  banks  and  made  for  uncertainty 
in  all  things.  Having  become  discontented  in  the  face  of  these 
circumstances,  I  decided  in  the  fall  of  1855  to  give  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  to  likewise  try  our  luck  in  the  West. 
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September  3,  1855 


Dear  Parents-in-law: 

Last  Saturday  I  received  a  letter  from  G.  Koch,  from  Bremen, 
with  the  enclosed  letter  for  you,  wherein  he  relates  that  his  son 
only  now,  after  many  complications,  has  arranged  their  trip  to 
America.  They  will  be  aboard  the  ship  "‘Maryland,''  Capt.  Helmers, 
which  should  leave  on  the  15th  or  16th  of  August.  Furthermore, 
Koch  writes  that  he  was  unable  to  engage  one  or  two  laborers, 
for  you.  However,  on  the  trip  to  Bremen  he  had  induced  an  emi¬ 
grant  to  America  and  his  son  to  go  to  you.  Despite  every  effort 
the  machinist  will  find  it  difficult  to  find  work  here,  for  many  of 
the  same  trade,  who  are  locally  well  known,  are  still  unemployed, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  factories  are  operating  only  in  part.  Sev¬ 
eral  from  Melsungen,  who  had  even  been  employed  as  mechanics 
in  such  factories,  have  already  experienced  1/2  to  3/4  of  a  year  of 
unemployment,  and  there  are  yet  no  prospects  for  betterment. 
F.  Schreiber  (brother  of  William)  also  has  no  job,  though  every 
effort  has  been  made  in  his  behalf.  In  consequence  he  is  obviously 
displeased  and  longs  to  return  home.  Arnold  who  married  the 
daughter  of  your  neighbor  Conradi,  arrived  6  weeks  ago  and  is 
also  without  employment.  Widow  Kruhn  from  Millstreet  in  Mel¬ 
sungen,  will  sail  in  a  few  days  on  the  next  sailboat,  to  return 
home  and  the  so-called  Stollen  (loaf  shaped  cake)  Baker  Kothe, 
has  probably  already  landed  there.  What  will  the  people  of  Mel¬ 
sungen  say  when  those  persons  return? 

In  our  vicinity — Norfolk  and  Portsmouth — a  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic  is  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  and  is  still  on  the  increase. 
The  cases  are  mainly  fatal.  Many  physicians  from  here  and  other 
places  have  gone  there  and  by  such  efforts  the  situation  has  been 
much  clarified.  The  appeals  from  there  are  touching  and  even 
though  substantial  assistance  (in  money  already  over  $50,000) 
has  been  sent,  follow  up  calls  are  coming  here  constantly.  During 
the  last  few  days  an  appeal  has  come  from  the  Germans  there, 
stating  that  in  addition  to  the  pestilence  they  were  now  confronted 
with  the  danger  of  hunger. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  our  intention  to  dispose  of  our 
effects  here  and  to  move  closer  to  you,  but  this  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  delayed  from  time  to  time.  My  wife  has  ever  had  longing 
for  such  place  as  would  afford  her  some  opportunity  of  associating 
with  her  parents  and  brothers,  that  if  we  can  convert  our  property 
satisfactorily,  I  am  for  it.  The  conditions  are  still  very  depressed 
and  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  determine  when  they  will  be  better. 
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In  consequence  stores  are  subjected  to  substantial  losses.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  demands  of  my  family  up  to  now,  as  well  as  those  of 
others,  are  too  substantial  to  enable  me  to  meet  all  of  them. 

For  more  than  a  year  my  brother-in-law,  Ohrenschall  has 
boarded  and  roomed  with  us  and  in  addition,  in  that  time,  has 
received  from  us  quite  a  sum  of  money.  It  would  amount  to  more 
than  $100  in  ready  money.  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  reim¬ 
bursement  and  in  consequence  my  sister  has  been  required  to 
secure  it  with  her  estate.  My  brother  comes  along  without  a  cent 
and  pawns  his  musical  instrument  for  $25.00.  After  chasing  about 
endlessly,  I  procured  its  release,  for  who  was  expected  to  pay: 
no  one  but  I.  For  the  past  8  days  he  is  instructing  in  a  newly 
built  school,  for  the  assurance  of  which  position  I  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice.  Because  of  the  depression  and  the  sacrifices 
named,  our  stay  here  has  been  spoiled  and  as  I  see  it,  our  removal 
would  be  for  the  best.  My  wife  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  there  would  be  various  opportunities  for  our  livelihood. 
In  what  manner  we  shall  again  become  occupied  we  shall  leave 
for  eventuality,  for  on  the  site  one  may  come  to  a  conclusion  and 
find  a  position,  which  one  has  not  thought  of.  We  have  related 
to  you  conditions  here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  your  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  advisability  of  our  settling  in  your  vicinity,  prior 
to  entering  upon  an  arrangement  to  sell.  Write  to  us  at  your  early 
opportunity. 


We  sold  the  business  to  William  Schreiber  from  Melsungen  for 
$500.00,  and  in  December  of  1855,  traveled  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Several  days  prior  to  Christmas,  we  arrived  at  the  farm  of  the 
parents-in-law,  and  there  we  assisted  as  we  were  enabled  in  the 
house  and  field.  Now,  indeed,  we  were  confronted  by  serious  and 
hard  times,  the  most  trying  that  I  in  my  varied  career  had  experi¬ 
enced.  I  had  sold  the  business  in  Baltimore  on  credit,  and  in 
consequence  was  possessed  of  little  actual  money.  Thinking  that 
I  would  obtain  my  money  from  Baltimore,  I  purchased  an  eighty 
acre  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  parents-in-law.  The  procure¬ 
ment  of  the  monies  having  proved  impossible,  the  purchase  of 
the  land  became  forfeited.  After  much  difficulty,  at  a  later  time, 
I  obtained  payment  from  William  Schreiber  in  Baltimore,  of  the 
monies  he  owed  me.  Though  I  had  calculated  upon  my  ability  to 
make  certain  of  our  livelihood  by  the  operation  of  the  farm,  I  soon 
realized  that  I  had  insufficient  strength  for  heavy  agricultural 
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work.  In  addition,  I  was  without  sufficient,  available  funds  to 
meet  the  expenses.  I,  therefore,  abandoned  my  plan  to  become  a 
farmer. 

The  year  1856  had  made  its  entrance;  our  son  George  was 
born  in  the  log  house  on  the  farm  of  my  parents-in-law  on  the 
14th  of  February  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  without  the  aid  of 
a  mid-wife;  further  duties  and  cares  were  thereby  occasioned. 
No  opportunities  for  a  livelihood  offered  themselves,  nor  did  I 
have  funds  to  enable  me  to  await  a  good  opportunity.  I  could 
hardly  expect  help  from  others  for  all  my  relatives  were  them¬ 
selves  persons  of  small  means.  My  wife  cried  almost  daily  and 
conditions  constantly  became  more  critical.  In  despair  I  then 
concluded  to  go  to  Indianapolis  alone  to  seek  any  sort  of  employ- 
•ment.  My  mother-in-law  was  able  to  contribute  but  one  dollar 
to  my  traveling  expense.  On  the  12th  of  March  1856,  I  departed 
from  my  wife  and  child  without  means  or  place  of  destination,  as 
hereinbefore  related.  In  Indianapolis,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  was  compelled  to  seek  lodging  from  one,  whom  under  better  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  would  have  avoided.  He  was  a  butcher,  a  school¬ 
mate  of  mine  and  of  the  same  age.  A  coarse  fellow  he  was  in  his 
youth  and  he  had  not  changed  in  America  to  his  advantage.  He 
proved  himself  to  me  to  be  a  scoundrel  and  deceiver  and  also  in 
the  course  of  time,  he  was  subjected  to  investigation  and  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  sale  of  the  meat  of  dead  cattle  and  was  expelled  from 
the  Market  House.  After  several  days,  on  March  18,  1856,  I  ob¬ 
tained  employment  as  day  laborer  in  the  machine  works  of  Has- 
selman  and  Vinton  and  earned  one  dollar  per  day.  After  three 
weeks  spent  in  this  vocation  following  my  departure  from  my 
wife  and  child,  and  having  saved  several  dollars,  I  arranged  to 
have  my  familj^  in  Tipton  join  me.  Despite  the  slender  earnings, 
I  was  heartily  glad  to  be  enabled  to  bring  my  family  together  in 
a  house  which  I  rented  at  a  monthly  rental  of  $5.00.  Besides  my 
family,  I  was  compelled  to  take  care  of  Gustav  Sachse,  a  son  of 
my  brother-in-law  Sachse  in  Melsungen.  He  came  to  Baltimore 
in  the  year  1855  with  my  brother  Gustav  Kothe  and  was  turned 
over  to  us  for  rearing  and  care.  After  attending  school  until  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  was  confirmed  by  preacher  Fricke.  Several 
years  thereafter,  Gustav  Sachse  left  Indianapolis  and  went  to 
Baltimore  to  his  uncle  Gustav  Kothe,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tinsmith.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  he 
volunteered,  served  two  terms  and  fell  at  Culpepper. 
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Because  of  my  meagre  earnings,  my  wife  took  it  upon  herself 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family.  She  undertook  the  wash¬ 
ing  of  clothes  for  others,  and  though  she  earned  but  little  thereby, 
it  helped  nevertheless.  The  first  baby  carriage  for  George  was 
bought  with  the  earnings  from  washing.  George  was  a  weak, 
sickly  child  and  only  the  painstaking  care  of  his  mother  made 
possible  in  great  measure  his  later  condition  and  well  being.  We 
were  compelled  to  live  in  very  straightened  circumstances,  in  order 
that  we  might  make  our  small  income  defray  household  and  other 
expenses.  Until  September  1856,  I  was  employed  in  the  business 
of  Hasselman  and  Vinton,  when  I  was  let  out  due  to  a  shutting 
down  of  part  of  the  plant.  Now  once  more  I  was  without  work, 
and  with  winter  coming  on.  Fortunately,  I  soon  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  round  house  of  the  Peru  Railway  Company,  where 
I  cleaned  locomotives  partly  at  night  and  partly  during  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Here  I  stayed  four  weeks.  My  successor  was  accidentally 
crushed  between  a  locomotive  and  the  platform  of  the  freight 
house  shortly  after  he  had  taken  the  employment.  In  December 
of  1856  I  obtained  the  position  of  watchman  in  the  Washington 
Foundry  at  a  daily  wage  of  $1.00  and  retained  that  position  until 
the  autumn  of  1864.  The  hours  of  service  were  from  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening  until  morning  at  the  same  hour. 

Because  of  the  active  assistance  of  my  wife,  the  practice  of 
saving  and  a  continuance  of  good  health,  we  accumulated  a  small 
capital  and  now  longed  for  a  home  of  our  own.  The  opportunity 
soon  offered  itself.  We  purchased  a  place  on  Davidson  Street,  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Ohio  Streets  in  Indianapolis,  having  a  front¬ 
age  of  seventy  feet,  and  a  depth  of  one  hundred  fifty  feet,  from 
Anton  Miller  for  $1,075.00.  It  was  fenced  and  consisted  of  a  new 
frame  house.  We  were  enabled  to  discharge  our  debts  through  in¬ 
stallment  payments  over  a  period  of  several  years.  We  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  house  on  the  15th  of  April  1857  and  lived  there  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Part  of  the  lot  we  laid  off  in  a 
garden  which,  planned  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  and  cultivated 
by  her,  offered  many  advantages,  and  further  the  lot  served  as  a 
playground  for  the  children.  Through  the  purchase  of  a  cow,  we 
were  enabled  not  only  to  sell  milk  but  to  satisfy  our  every  desire 
for  milk  and  butter.  At  this  place  were  born  our  sons,  William  on 
the  8th  of  May  1858,  between  seven  and  eight  o’oclock  at  night, 
Gustav  on  the  4th  of  February  1860,  between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  Henry  Kothe  on  the  28th  of  November  1861, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  at  night. 
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In  these  times,  Indianapolis  still  lacked  good  facilities  for 
teaching  children  German.  During  the  period  from  1858  to  1860, 
therefore,  a  number  of  German  citizens  determined  upon  the 
founding  of  a  school  of  their  own  which  would  thus  afford  their 
children  a  good  education  in  German  and  in  English.  This  insti¬ 
tution,  established  as  a  result  of  a  considerable  monetary  sacrifice, 
in  time  became  a  model  school.  A  splendid  teaching  force,  con¬ 
sisting  even  of  teachers  from  Germany,  was  engaged.  My  four 
sons  obtained  their  education  in  all  courses  here  exclusively,  and 
subsequently  in  their  chosen  branches  of  business  they  were  en¬ 
abled  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Teacher  Johnannes  Reitz,  a  former 
teacher  in  Melsungen,  and  his  son  Heinrich  were  active  for  a 
number  of  years  in  this  school.  My  father-in-law  Justus  Meyer 
too,  for  a  time  assisted  in  the  institution  by  doing  relief  work.  Our 
desire  and  effort  was  now  directed  toward  another  attempt  at  a 
business  of  our  own,  and  thus  despite  the  fact  that  earlier  efforts 
by  force  of  unfavorable  conditions  and  meagre  financial  backing, 
had  been  shattered.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  involved  our¬ 
selves  in  debt  and  in  1863  erected  a  brick  building  upon  a  part 
of  our  lot  on  Davidson  Street,  in  which  we  established  ourselves 
in  the  grocery  business.  At  this  time,  I  was  still  employed  as 
watchman  at  the  Washington  Foundry  of  Hasselman  and  Vinton. 
For  several  years,  I  had  also  kept  books  for  a  hardware  business. 
My  wife  was  quite  well  able  to  conduct  our  business  alone.  She 
was  well  suited  to  this  business,  conducted  it  in  a  model  manner 
and  served  the  customers  in  a  friendly  and  conscientious  spirit. 
Likewise,  she  reared  the  children  and  was  mainly  intent  upon 
assisting  them  in  developing  into  upright  and  good  men.  And 
though  the  many  tasks  were  indeed  a  strain,  she  nevertheless 
performed  them  with  great  willingness,  to  bring  about  in  time  a 
satisfaction  of  the  incumbrance  upon  our  property.  She  was  the 
victim  of  an  accident  in  the  course  of  her  work;  in  descending 
into  the  cellar  she  fell  and  broke  several  ribs.  But  her  strong  will¬ 
power  readily  overcame  the  ill  effects  and  soon  she  again  took 
over  the  business  of  the  store.  She  accomplished  the  unusual  in 
the  care  and  attention  which  she  gave  her  children.  William,  as 
child  of  tender  years,  contracted  diphtheria;  during  the  day  we 
both  were  engaged  in  caring  for  him,  but  because  of  my  absence 
from  the  home  at  night,  the  care  of  the  sick  child  during  the  night 
had  to  be  given  by  the  mother  alone.  In  the  spring  of  1867,  my 
children  were  seized  with  dysentery,  and  William  was  hard  hit. 
Dr.  Homburg,  our  family  doctor,  gave  us  little  hope.  Under  the 
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careful  nursing  of  their  parents,  and  particularly  the  excellent 
attention  of  their  mother,  the  children  were  restored  to  health. 

For  the  third  time,  it  was  William  again  who  became  serious¬ 
ly  ill,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1882 — he  had  typhoid.  In  this  care 
also,  the  anxious  mother,  through  excellent  nursing  and  by  con¬ 
scientiously  following  the  doctor’s  orders,  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  patient  back  to  health.  Indeed,  William,  your  illness  caused 
us  much  anxiety  and  worry.  In  every  human  who  is  aware  of 
his  destiny  on  earth,  there  is  a  feeling  of  affection  and  love  towards 
the  being  created  of  his  own  body.  This  love  impels  and  forces 
him  to  nourish,  care  for,  and  protect  it  until  the  young  life  has 
attained  sufficient  strength  to  make  its  own  way  and  to  satisfy 
its  natural  wants.  Nature  is  love,  and  human  being  and  animals 
are  bound — so  long  as  they  are  part  of  nature — to  follow  its  eternal 
laws.  Man  is  human,  and  so  he  should  be.  Therefore,  the  love  of 
a  human  being  to  his  child  is  a  human  attribute.  He  knows  what 
he  loves  and  is  familiar  with  the  object  of  his  love.  He  knows  that 
it  is  his  child,  created  from  his  own  being,  born  through  his 
existence  that,  though  separated  from  his  body,  yet  constitutes 
a  closely  connected  whole.  Without  being  compelled  to  do  so  by 
nature,  he  carries  it,  nurses  and  protects  it,  because  he  loves  it. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  care  he  renders  and  all  the  sacrifices  he 
is  forced  to  make  for  its  welfare,  he  has  a  sense  of  intense  well- 
being  as  though  he  himself  was  being  nourished  and  cared  for 
with  parental  tenderness.  When  finally  he  can  and  is  compelled 
to  permit  the  child  to  leave  his  protection,  he  still  does  not  dismiss 
it  from  his  heart.  His  love,  his  care,  his  joy  and  his  sorrow  go 
with  his  child — no  matter  how  far  away  it  may  be — and  in  every 
state  and  condition  of  its  life.  The  last  thought  upon  which  his 
conscious  spirit  takes  leave  of  everything  earthly,  is  the  thought 
of  his  child.  The  last  feeling  that  stirs  his  sensitive  heart,  is  the 
feeling  of  love  towards  his  child.  A  true  human  being,  however, 
does  not  regard  his  child  solely  as  his  child,  but  sees  in  it  the 
human  being,  a  being  that  is  the  first  and  only  creature  on  earth 
to  whom  has  been  given  a  free  and  wise  sense  of  reasoning;  a 
being,  which  despite  its  temporal  spirit  and  its  mortal  body,  be¬ 
longs  to  an  immortal  world.  He  recognizes  in  his  child  a  being 
which  is  on  a  parity  with  him,  equal  as  a  human  being,  which 
has  the  same  dignity  and  the  same  rights  and  duties,  the  same 
expectations  and  hopes.  Then  his  love  that,  as  father  and  mother 
love,  is  applied  only  to  the  son  and  the  daughter,  becomes  a  love 
of  mankind  and  enters  higher  and  larger  spheres.  He  respects 
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as  a  human  being  the  one  he  loves,  and  this  respect  and  love  impel 
him  to  help  make  the  life  of  his  child  a  worthy  one — a  life  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  human  being,  aware  of  his  sublime  state  and  destiny, 
his  rights  and  duties,  does  sensibly  and  voluntarily  what  his 
status  and  destiny,  his  rights  and  his  duties  demand  of  him. 
That  his  child  shall  lead  a  noble  and  worthy  life  is  all  important 
to  a  real  parent.  Therefore,  he  often  denies  his  strongest  natural 
feelings  which  tempt  him  to  show  indulgence,  forbearance,  and 
mildness,  and  becomes — much  as  it  hurts  him — hard  and  severe. 
All  of  this  is  motivated  by  a  respectful  love  of  his  child,  in  order 
to  build  up  such  strength  as  will  enable  it  to  do  forthright  and 
joyfully  what  it  may  and  should  do  as  a  human  being.  Only  he 
who  possesses  such  strength  fulfills  the  need  of  human  society. 

Our  business  in  the  course  of  time  became  quite  successful  and 
improved  each  year.  After  a  period  of  several  years  we  were  able 
to  pay  off  our  debts.  To  this  end  my  wife  contributed  very  large¬ 
ly.  It  was  she,  in  the  main,  who  in  a  friendly  manner,  served 
our  customers  and  who  understood  how  to  attract  new  ones.  I 
now  gave  up  my  work  at  Hasselman  and  Vinton’s  and  in  the 
hardware  business,  and  devoted  my  entire  time  to  the  grocery 
store.  In  the  spring  of  1870,  a  number  of  acquaintances  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  having  concluded  to  take  a  trip  to  Germany,  I  joined 
their  company,  circumstances  in  the  meantime  having  shaped 
themselves  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  left  New 
York  on  board  the  steamship  Cimbria,  for  Hamburg  on  May  3, 
1870,  and  arrived  at  noon  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  May.  My  fellow 
passengers  from  Indianapolis  were  Joseph  Langbein  and  son,  the 
Oehler  brothers — clock  makers ;  Shoemaker  Karle  and  wife ; 
Butcher  Hergt,  Anton  Blank  and  Clara  Reinmann,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  planned  to  obtain  voice  instruction  in  Germany.  The  trip 
was  most  propitious  and  on  the  whole  enjoyable.  Landings  were 
made  at  Plymouth,  England  and  Cherbourg,  France.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  we  spent  nearly  a  half  day,  and  were  thus  enabled  to 
view  and  walk  upon  the  stone  sea  walls  planned  by  Napoleon  I 
and  completed  by  Napoleon  the  III,  as  a  defense  against  England. 

Most  of  our  co-travelers  from  Indianapolis,  and  I  too,  had 
engaged  steerage  passage.  And  we  were  entirely  satisfied  with 
conditions  and  the  food.  The  crew  was  friendly  and  obliging. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Hamburg,  during  which  our  luggage  was 
examined  at  the  Customs  House,  I  continued  my  travel,  and  on 
the  17th  day  of  May,  I  arrived  in  Melsungen  and  with  my  friend 
Anton  Blank  took  up  quarters  at  the  home  of  my  brother-in-law. 
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Police  Sergeant  Justus  Sachse.  The  latter,  as  well  as  my  sister, 
did  everything  possible  to  make  my  visit  very  enjoyable. 

Excursions  were  made  to  Cassel  and  Wilhelmshohe,  Eisenach 
and  Wartburg  and  other  places.  Otherwise,  until  the  middle  of 
June,  our  time  was  pleasantly  spent  in  Melsungen  with  Anton 
Blank  who  unfortunately,  however,  became  seriously  ill.  At  the  end 
of  June  1870,  I  left  Melsungen  and  journeyed  to  Freiburg  in  Baden 
to  my  brother-in-law  William  Meyer.  To  him  I  gave  all  of  the 
presents  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  from  his  parents  and  from 
us.  My  friend  Blank,  who  continued  sick,  remained  in  Melsungen. 
My  brother-in-law  William  Meyer  and  his  dear  wife  were  very 
cordial.  Daily  of  afternoons,  we  took  walks  through  the  woods 
and  to  nearby  villages.  In  Freiburg  my  brother-in-law  showed 
me  the  hotel,  still  in  its  original  state,  where  the  Princess  of 
Austria,  Marie  Antoinette,  as  bride  of  the  King  of  France,  Louis 
XVI,  took  lodging  and  stayed  over  night  for  the  last  time  in 
Germany.  She  later,  during  the  Revolution,  met  her  death  through 
the  Guillotine.  In  Freiburg  I  remained  until  July  13th  when  I 
joined  my  traveling  companions  from  Indianapolis  and  together 
we  proceeded  to  Switzerland.  We  visited  Basel,  Freiburg,  Bern, 
took  a  ride  upon  Lake  Geneva  and  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  of 
July  came  to  Geneva.  We  viewed  the  city  and  the  magnificent 
surrounding  country  and  had  made  our  plans  to  see  Mount  Blanc 
but  all  of  our  expectations  came  to  a  most  unexpected  conclusion. 
The  war  between  France  and  Germany  was  declared  on  the  18th 
day  of  July  1870.  None  of  our  group  had  had  any  thought  of 
such  an  occurrence.  We  soon  placed  ourselves  in  readiness  to 
leave  Switzerland,  which  country  had  immediately  put  every  part 
under  military  control.  From  Geneva  we  retraced  to  Bern  where 
we  got  in  touch  with  the  American  Consul  Rupley,  obtained  the 
necessary  credentials  and  traveled  back  to  Germany.  In  Freiburg, 
Baden,  where  I  again  met  my  brother-in-law  W.  Meyer,  every¬ 
thing  was  already  on  a  war  footing;  everywhere  apprehension 
and  excitement  as  to  the  coming  events.  On  the  same  day  of  my 
arrival,  the  20th  of  July  1870,  I  returned  to  Melsungen  from  Frei¬ 
burg,  for  the  reason  that  no  later  railroad  accommodations  for 
passengers  were  available,  all  railroads  having  been  taken  over 
for  military  purposes.  On  my  arrival  in  Melsungen,  I  too  found 
everything  on  a  war  basis.  Meetings  were  being  held  everywhere 
and  groups  formed  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for  the  wounded. 
In  the  country  and  the  cities,  everywhere  the  citizens  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  help  and  to  make  sacrifices.  The  clash  of  arms  was  not 
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long  delayed.  Fortunately  Germany  was  thoroughly  prepared. 
The  first  of  the  bloody  battles  at  Weisenburg,  Worth,  etc.,  were 
won  by  German  troops,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  1870,  the 
French  troops,  thrown  back  upon  Sedan,  were  taken  prisoners,  to¬ 
gether  with  Emperor  Napoleon. 

My  return  trip  to  America  under  such  war  conditions  was 
subjected  to  many  difficulties.  There  was  no  opportunity,  at  the 
time,  to  leave  by  way  of  either  Hamburg  or  Bremen.  Both  ports 
had  been  blockaded  by  French  warships.  The  only  way  remaining 
was  from  Antwerp  to  Liverpool,  which,  under  the  prevailing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  chose.  I  took  leave  of  friends,  acquaintances  and 
relatives  in  Melsungen,  as  well  as  my  brother-in-law  and  sister 
Nickel  in  Cassel.  The  citizens  of  Melsungen  gave  me  a  farewell 
evening  dinner  at  the  Prinzen  and  presented  me  with  a  goblet 
upon  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  all  who  attended.  A  young 
girl  from  Melsungen,  Franziska  Gunckel,  daughter  of  the  widow 
of  Ferdinand  Gunckel,  fiancee  of  Frederick  Noelke,  then  employed 
as  machinist  in  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  Martin  Lotz 
of  New  York  who  had  been  visiting  in  Melsungen,  and  a  son  of 
my  brother-in-law  Sachse,  joined  the  traveling  party.  At  the  end 
of  August  we  departed  from  Melsungen  and  traveled  via  Frank¬ 
furt  on  the  Main,  Mainz,  Cologne,  Aix  la  Chapelle  to  Antwerp. 
Here  we  stayed  several  days  and  during  the  first  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember  we  were  transported  by  steamer  to  Hull,  England.  This 
voyage,  due  to  an  excessive  number  of  passengers  who  found 
themselves  as  though  wedged  in,  was  most  unpleasant.  From  Hull 
we  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  arriving  the  middle  of  September  1870. 
Though  we  sought  to  engage  second  class  cabins  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  miserable  steerage  passage  on  a  poor  steamship, 
the  City  of  Dublin  of  the  Inman  Line.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
I  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  this  overcrowded  ship.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  passengers  were  Irish  and  very  coarse  people  in  the  main. 
Though  I  had  made  several  trips  to  sea,  had  withstood  many 
dangers  and  experienced  much  unpleasantness,  the  conditions  of 
this  trip  were  even  worse.  The  Captain  and  crew  were  utterly 
without  culture  or  refinement,  and  the  ship  itself  was  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  The  berths  were  wretched ;  the  very  memory  of  them,  even 
today,  makes  me  shudder.  We  were  allotted  an  unusually  long 
voyage  for  a  steamer  from  Liverpool.  The  trip  consumed  twenty 
days,  for  we  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  until  Sunday  the  18th 
day  of  October  1870.  We  encountered  heavy  storms;  the  iron 
railing  of  the  deck  was  torn  away  by  the  waves ;  several  life  boats 
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were  lost  thereby  and  twice  we  had  fire  on  board.  I  stayed  a 
short  time  in  New  York,  departing  soon  with  Miss  Gunckel  for 
Indianapolis,  where  we  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  October  1870. 

In  December  1870,  Franziska  Gunckel  and  Frederick  Noelke 
were  married,  the  wedding  attended  by  many  being  celebrated 
in  my  home.  I  again  joined  my  wife  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  store.  During  my  absence  it  had  progressed  well.  My  eld¬ 
est  son  George,  after  leaving  school  was  employed  partly  in  our 
business  and  also  in  another  grocery  business.  Later  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  J.  Spann,  a  fire  insurance  company.  Thereafter  in  com¬ 
pany  with  B.  Richardson,  he  engaged  in  a  like  business  and  now 
since  January  1,  he,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  William, 
Charles  Wells  and  George  Bauer,  has  established  a  wholesale 
grocery  business,  which  is  being  conducted  with  success.  (The 
wholesale  grocery  business  named  Kothe,  Wells  and  Bauer  Com¬ 
pany  has  continued  to  operate  successfully  to  the  present  date.) 

In  November  1870,  the  local  brewer  Christian  Frederick 
Schmidt  came  to  see  me  at  my  home  and  said  that  his  state  of 
health  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  the 
management  of  the  office  of  the  brewery,  and  asked  me  to  assume 
the  position  of  bookkeeper.  My  wife  being  in  agreement,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  same  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $1,000.00,  including  dinner 
at  noon,  and  entered  the  employment  on  December  1,  1870.  To¬ 
gether  with  William  Fieber,  a  brother-in-law  of  brewer  Schmidt, 
the  work  of  the  office  was  performed.  The  owner  was  quite  in^ 
capacitated  but  never  failed  to  appear  in  the  office  both  mornings 
and  evenings  to  effect  decisions  in  pending  matters.  In  1871,  he 
undertook  a  trip  to  Florida  in  hopes  of  possibly  restoring  his 
weakened  body  to  health.  After  his  return  the  illness  became  more 
acute  and  death  came  in  February  1872.  Only  twenty-four  hours 
prior  to  his  death  he  and  I  examined  all  books;  he  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  future  and  made  testamentary  disposition  of 
his  estate.  A  half  year  theretofore  he  had  completed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  storage  cellars  and  at  his  direction,  was  carried  into  them 
in  order  that  he  might  inspect  them.  The  brewing  business  went 
to  the  widow  and  was  conducted  profitably.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  brewery  at  the  death  of  C.  F.  Schmidt  was  in  excess  of  $90,- 
000.00,  which  was  paid  off  by  the  year  1874,  despite  expenditures 
for  various  improvements. 

My  father-in-law,  Justus  Meyer,  died  on  his  farm  on  the  17th 
of  June  1872  from  stomach  trouble  contracted  in  the  severe  win¬ 
ter.  He  was  born  in  Waldau  near  Hessen  Cassel  on  the  8th  of 
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September  1796  and  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 
My  wife  was  not  present  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Her  health  had 
been  affected  for  some  time.  In  the  spring  of  1872  it  appeared 
urgently  desirable  that  she  take  a  water  cure  for  the  restoration 
of  her  health.  She  went  to  Pennsylvania  to  a  health  resort  for 
three  months,  though  she  found  it  difficult  to  leave  her  home  and 
children.  She  returned  considerably  improved  and  then  first 
learned  of  her  father’s  death.  During  my  wife’s  absence,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  store  was  conducted  by  my  brother-in-law  John  Meyer, 
in  an  honest  and  satisfactory  manner. 

My  mother-in-law  Anna  Katherine  Meyer,  born  in  Melsungen 
June  11,  1802,  managed  the  farm  for  but  a  short  time  and  then 
sold  it.  My  brother-in-law  Carl  acquired  a  part  of  the  farm. 
Through  further  purchases,  he  has  obtained  land  totaling  320 
acres.  He  has  been  industrious,  has  employed  thought  and  good 
judgment  and  now  he  enjoys  a  care-free  and  happy  family  life 
with  his  wife  and  children. 

The  brewing  business  proceeded  successfully.  William  Fieber 
died  in  the  summer  of  1874.  As  a  result  my  work  increased  and 
much  responsibility  devolved  upon  me.  We  gave  up  our  grocery 
business  in  1874,  having  sold  it  to  J.  Behrens.  He  conducted  it 
but  a  short  time,  contracted  debts  upon  misrepresentations  and 
had  his  business  suspended  under  judicial  order.  Thereafter  it  was 
taken  over  by  F.  Stolz,  who  managed  it  with  success  for  a  period 
of  nine  years.  I  had  bought  a  ground  site  of  120  feet  frontage 
and  175  feet  in  depth  located  on  East  Market  Street  and  had 
built  a  comfortable  frame  house  thereon.  This  we  occupied  in  the 
summer  of  1874.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  ground,  building  and 
appurtenances  was  approximately  $14,000.00.  My  dear  mother- 
in-law  who  had  been  with  us  in  the  former  house  since  1873  now 
also  moved  with  us  to  Market  Street.  My  wife,  who  continued  in 
poor  health,  undertook  for  her  health’s  sake,  with  my  eldest  son 
George,  a  trip  to  Germany,  in  the  spring  of  1876.  They  were 
joined  by  Mrs.  Noelke  and  her  child.  They  remained  in  the  old 
country  until  the  fall.  While  there  they  were  welcomed  and  cared 
for  by  relations  and  friends  and  visited  Baden,  Switzerland  and 
France,  and  returned  to  Indianapolis  in  the  fall  much  improved. 

(In  view  of  my  grandfather's  rather  brief  account  of  my  grand¬ 
mother's  European  trip  with  their  son,  George,  the  details  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  letter  are  of  interest) : 
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Dear  husband,  mother  and  all  you  dear  ones: 

That  we  have  arrived  in  dear  Germany,  you  have  already 
learned,  I  hope,  from  Emma  and  George.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  have 
to  start  at  the  beginning  if  I  am  to  inform  you  in  detail.  I  do  this 
admittedly  with  some  reluctance  for  you  all  know  how  distasteful 
writing  is  to  me. 

To  begin  with,  in  Baltimore  we  had  the  friendliest  of  recep¬ 
tions.  I  was  ill  upon  leaving,  pains  in  the  small  of  the  back  and 
in  the  right  side.  It  reduced  me  considerably  and  the  ride  on  the 
train  didn’t  help  the  matter  any  for  the  trip  is  strenuous  and 
finally  the  steerage  is  a  horrible  place  to  be.  Our  cellar  in  com¬ 
parison,  is  a  salon.  Franziska  and  I  betrayed  no  feelings  about 
it  because  of  George  (son)  for  he  always  has  big  ideas  in  his 
head.  And  then  the  sister-in-law  in  Baltimore  was  so  indiscreet 
as  to  say  that  she’d  rather  die  than  ride  in  such  a  hole.  Naturally, 
she  addressed  George  in  such  a  manner  that  I  did  not  hear  it. 
He  thereupon  insisted  that  we  go  cabin  class  and  we  had  the  devils 
own  time,  persuading  him  finally  that  the  trip  would  of  course 
be  a  short  one,  but  personally  I  should  not  for  all  in  the  world, 
want  to  go  steerage  again.  Sea  sickness  put  in  its  appearance  as 
early  as  the  next  day  and  then  it  really  did  become  pleasant  down 
there.  I  was  really  not  very  nauseated,  yet  for  the  first  week  had 
no  appetite,  but  after  I  had  been  four  days  on  deck  I  felt  better. 
My  cough  left  me  entirely  and  in  time  the  pains  in  my  side  ceased. 
All  of  us  then  regained  our  appetite.  If  we  had  only  had  some¬ 
thing  good  to  eat.  You  should  have  seen  how  George  and  Emma 
consumed  dry  bread  and  salt ;  we  were  all  convulsed.  A  sea  voyage 
in  steerage  is  a  good  course  of  treatment  for  an  epicurean ;  there¬ 
after  everything  tasted  good  in  Germany.  In  the  first  few  days 
we  all  regretted  that  we  had  undertaken  the  trip  but  now  we’re 
all  happy.  What  my  state  was  when  I  saw  the  first  red  tile  roofs 
in  Bremerhafen,  I  can’t  describe,  that  is  something  which  can 
only  be  felt. 

Sunday  morning  at  eight  o’clock  we  left  for  dear  Melsungen 
and  arrived  at  11  o’clock  at  night.  The  next  morning  I  went  over 
to  see  my  Aunt;  she  was  in  the  act  of  peeling  potatoes.  The  joy 
of  meeting  you  can  well  imagine.  For  a  long  time  neither  of  us 
could  say  a  word.  She  had  to  look  at  me  intently  for  a  long  while 
before  dear  Aunt  recognized  me.  She  however,  has  changed  very 
little.  I  am  treated  to  the  very  best  and  I  have  an  appetite  that 
makes  me  wonder;  I  can  eat  every  two  hours  and  up  to  now  I’ve 
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had  no  headaches.  The  change  for  the  time  being  has  done  me 
great  good.  And  now  I’ll  have  to  continue  my  visiting,  for  on 
Monday  I  was  required  to  tell  them  everything  and  Aunt’s  first 
question  was,  “How  is  my  sister?”  We  both  wished,  dear  mother, 
that  you  might  have  been  here.  When  I  sit  on  the  sofa  next  to  my 
Aunt,  I  think  of  you,  dear  mother. 

P.S.  Now,  dear  William,  I  don’t  regard  your  suit  as  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  You  certainly  were  in  need  of  one. 

The  poultry  raising  doesn’t  seem  to  be  getting  on  very  well. 
Feed  them  well  and  don’t  forget  to  water  them,  dear  Henry.  I  hope 
that  you  succeed  with  the  soap,  dear  Gustav.  I  must  remark,  dear 
husband,  Fr.  Kothe  in  Baltimore  and  the  family  of  your  brother 
are  almost  estranged  which  will  no  doubt  displease  you  very  much. 

In  your  next  letter  you  can  probably  tell  me  about  your  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  brewery. 


The  business  of  the  brewery  continued  to  progress  until  the 
year  1878,  when  the  widow  Caroline  Schmidt  was  taken  critically 
ill  with  the  result  that  she  died  in  October  1878.  The  three  sons, 
John  William,  Edward  and  Alfred  Schmidt  being  minors,  and  the 
brewery  a  part  of  the  estate  subject  to  administration,  I  was  asked 
by  the  sons  to  assume  the  administration  and  consented  to  under¬ 
take  this  most  responsible  position.  To  qualify  I  was  compelled 
to  furnish  a  bond  with  sureties  in  the  sum  of  $500,000.00.  Be¬ 
cause  of  my  great  doubt  respecting  my  ability  to  procure  it,  I  was 
more  than  pleased  when  in  a  short  time  the  necessary  bond  was 
obtained.  My  sureties  were  John  Spann,  Clemens  Vonnegut,  Her¬ 
man  Lieber  and  Adolph  Seidensticker.  A  great  responsibility 
was  now  imposed  upon  me  in  that  I,  in  addition  to  being  admin¬ 
istrator,  was  also  appointed  guardian.  It  caused  me  many  a  sleep¬ 
less  night.  An  annual  fee  of  $3,000.00  as  administrator,  and 
$1,000.00  as  guardian,  was  allowed  by  the  court.  In  consequence 
of  conscientious  application,  my  obligations  were  met  and  splendid 
achievements  resulted  during  my  management.  Real  estate  in 
close  proximity  to  the  brewery  was  purchased  for  $10,000.00.  A 
new  ice  house  costing  $90,000.00  was  erected.  As  a  result  of  the 
strenuous  work  in  my  position  which  was  almost  in  excess  of  my 
capacity,  my  health  suffered  as  evidenced  by  trouble  experienced 
with  my  chest  and  throat.  In  the  month  of  February  1882,  just 
ten  years  after  the  death  of  C.  F.  Schmidt,  his  youngest  son  Alfred, 
my  ward,  died.  The  two  elder  sons,  John  William  and  Edward, 
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being  of  age,  efforts  were  now  directed  to  bring  about  a  consum¬ 
mation  of  my  administration.  The  attorney,  J.  N.  Scott,  as  coun¬ 
sel,  attended  to  all  legal  matters.  At  the  end  of  June  1882,  I  was 
released  by  the  Court  from  my  obligations,  and,  in  recognition 
of  my  honest  and  efficient  management  of  the  brewery  and  the 
performance  of  my  duties  as  guardian,  my  sureties  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  any  further  liability.  I  was  presented  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $1,500.00  by  the  court  with  the  consent  of  John  and 
Edward.  The  management  of  these  affairs  cause  me  much  worry, 
but  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  to  a  conclusion  in 
a  proper  and  successful  manner.  With  honesty,  industry  and  per¬ 
severance  combined,  much  may  be  accomplished.  May  my  sons 
be  true  to  this  maxim  and  thus  emulate  their  parents.  Nothing 
then,  will  the  future  deny  them.  The  dear  mother-in-law  Anna 
Katharine  Meyer,  who  had  been  in  our  care  for  a  considerable 
time,  continued  to  manage  her  own  estate,  invested  it  well  and 
thereby  increased  her  holdings  each  year.  She  had  suffered  trouble 
with  her  legs  for  a  considerable  time  which  was  the  cause  of  much 
complaint. 

As  I  have  heretofore  related,  my  health  had  suffered  consider¬ 
ably  due  to  the  strenuous  activities  at  the  brewery.  I  was  decidedly 
in  need  of  a  rest  and  therefore  concluded  upon  another  trip  to 
Germany  for  a  restoration,  of  my  health.  My  wife,  who  had  been 
constantly  beset  with  sickness,  believed  that  she  too  would  benefit 
by  another  trip  to  Germany.  This  trip  we  took  together,  leaving 
Indianapolis  toward  the  end  of  June  1882.  On  the  first  of 
July  we  arrived  in  Baltimore  and  stayed  with  my  brother  Gustav 
where  we  were  well  entertained  by  relatives  until  the  10th  of 
July  1882.  From  the  11th  to  the  15th  of  July  we  spent  in  New 
York.  Here  we  became  acquainted  with  Huther  and  his  family 
— Huther  being  the  uncle  of  our  daughter-in-law  Olga  Kothe — 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  exceedingly.  On  the  15th  of  July  1882,  we 
embarked  upon  the  steamship  Donau — Captain  Rinck — and  oc¬ 
cupied  a  second  class  cabin  which  we  had  reserved.  For  the  round 
trip  for  two  passengers,  I  paid  $220.00. 

We  left  New  York  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th 
of  July.  Cousin  Huther  accompanied  us  to  the  ship,  attended  to 
all  essentials  and  remained  with  us  until  the  steamer’s  departure. 
Mrs.  Noelke  had  also  decided  to  again  take  the  trip  with  her  two 
children.  In  the  main,  the  voyage  was  favorable,  all  cabins  were 
occupied  and  there  was  no  lack  of  entertainment.  We  suffered  but 
little  from  sea  sickness;  stopped  at  Southampton  en  route  for  a 
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short  while  and  there  discharged  many  passengers  who  desired 
to  go  to  England.  While  in  the  channel  a  severe  thunder  storm 
broke  upon  us  suddenly.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  July  1882, 
at  the  end  of  an  eleven  and  one-half  day  voyage,  we  arrived  in 
Bremerhafen.  Without  delay  the  passengers  were  transported  to 
Bremen  by  railroad.  Here  we  met  Henry  Reese,  a  former  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  Indianapolis.  Short  was  our  stay  in  Bremen.  We  then 
traveled  to  Cassel  via  Hannover,  arriving  there  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  28th  day  of  July.  Our  residence  at  Hotel  Ritter  continued 
to  the  3rd  of  August  when  at  midday  we  proceeded  to  our  old 
home  town,  Melsungen.  Upon  the  hearty  invitation  of  Mayor  Lotz, 
previously  extended,  we  went  to  his  home  and  were  received  by 
him  and  his  family  most  affectionately.  Here  we  stayed  until  the 
14th  of  August.  He,  as  well  as  his  children,  Marie,  Charlotte  and 
August  Lotz,  spared  no  effort  to  afford  us  amusement  and  pleasure. 
In  like  friendly  manner,  we  associated  with  brother-in-law  Sachse, 
my  sister,  the  Gockels  family,  Carl  Worst  and  many  other  friends 
who  provided  many  pleasant  hours.  With  Melsungen  as  headquar¬ 
ters,  we  visited  Cassel  and  Wilhelmshohe,  and  also  attended  many 
concerts  in  the  charming  gardens  and  formal  parks  in  the  environs 
of  Cassel.  The  weather  in  general  was  very  unfavorable,  rain  be¬ 
ing  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  whole  of  a  period  of  from  six  to 
seven  weeks.  In  consequence  there  were  great  inundations  along 
the  Rhine  and  at  other  places.  The  flood  victims  were  the  recipients 
of  great  relief  funds  and  from  America,  as  well.  The  agricultural 
products  were  greatly  damaged  and  the  potato  and  fruit  crops 
were  so  reduced  as  to  cause  suffering  everywhere  among  the  poorer 
classes. 

On  the  14th  of  August  we  traveled  to  Fulda  and  there  visited 
the  widow  of  Forester  Philipp  Fink,  a  girlhood  friend  of  my  wife. 
Here  we  found  it  most  pleasant  and  our  entertainment  was  en¬ 
joyable.  Daily  walks  in  the  country  surrounding  the  city  were 
indulged.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  August  1882,  we  viewed  Eisenach 
and  the  Wartburg  where  every  thing  pertaining  to  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  was  thoroughly  examined.  Thereafter,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  guide,  we  traversed  the  glorious  and  romantic  country 
surrounding  and  could  hardly  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  leave  the 
beauties  of  nature  here  to  be  found.  From  there  I  proceeded  to 
Salzungen  in  the  duchy  of  Meinigen,  and  my  wife  returned  to 
Fulda.  In  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  August  I  arrived  in  Salzun¬ 
gen  and  on  the  morning  following  I  discharged  the  several  com¬ 
missions  given  me  by  George  Hiither  of  New  York — -Salzungen 
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was  the  birthplace  of  the  latter.  Very  happy  indeed  were  G. 
Hiither’s  relatives,  and  several  of  his  relations  and  friends 
insisted  on  showing  me  a  great  deal  in  and  about  Salzungen.  Mr. 
Ziller  in  particular  devoted  considerable  time  in  taking  me  about 
and  entertaining  me.  Unfortunately  the  daily  rains  impaired  one’s 
enjoyment,  my  health  not  being  of  the  best  in  consequence  of  a 
malarial  ailment.  On  Tuesday,  August  22,  1882,  I  left  Salzungen; 
an  acquaintance  of  G.  Hiither,  young  Six  who  had  visited  the 
Hiithers  in  1876  at  the  time  of  the  American  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  accompanied  me  to  the  station.  Having  arrived  in  Dermbach, 
of  the  grand  duchy  Saxony-Weimar-Eisenach,  I  stayed  with  Adam 
Liickert,  a  brother  of  the  wife  of  our  good  and  true  friend  and 
neighbor  Valentine  Schlotzhauer,  and  was  pleasantly  received  and 
entertained.  On  all  hands  inquiries  were  directed  regarding  the 
Schlotzhauers,  evidencing  the  fact  that  they  were  still  held  in 
fond  memory  in  the  old  home  place.  While  engaged  in  a  stroll  on 
Sunday  with  Liickert,  we  visited  Oberalbe,  where  we  became 
acquainted  with  more  of  the  Schlotzhauer  relationship.  During 
a  heavy  downpour  early  Monday  morning,  William  Liickert,  the 
son  of  the  friendly  host,  transported  me  in  a  comfortable,  enclosed 
carriage  to  Wernshausen,  distant  four  hours.  From  here  by  rail¬ 
road,  I  made  Schmalkalden  in  the  afternoon  of  August  28th. 
Among  former  acquaintances,  I  met  Henry  Recknagel,  my  old 
colleague  of  the  District  Office,  with  whom  I  worked  in  1840;  also 
Ernestine  Dache,  widow  of  my  good  old  friend  and  colleague 
William  Dache,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Nolte  of  Schmalkalden.  We  were 
pleased  to  dwell  upon  the  old  times  and  much  was  recalled  to  mind 
of  the  years  1840-41.  Dismal  weather  conditions  continued  and 
my  departure  from  Schmalkalden  was  in  the  rain.  The  city  on 
the  whole  had  changed  but  little.  In  the  evening  I  arrived  at  Mayor 
Lotz’s  in  Melsungen.  On  September  2nd,  1882,  the  Sedan  cele¬ 
bration  was  held  on  the  island  close  to  Melsungen.  Upon  that 
occasion,  the  memorial  monument  on  the  Market  Place,  represent¬ 
ing  a  goddess  of  victory,  was  unveiled.  Everything  passed  off 
in  perfect  order. 

Until  the  11th  of  September,  I  stayed  with  my  friend  Lotz. 
and  then  proceeded  to  Fulda  where  I  met  my  wife,  who  had  re¬ 
mained  there.  We  visited  Agriculturist  Fink,  the  brother-in-law 
of  Mrs.  Lena  Fink,  an  old  friend  of  my  wife.  Living  with  them 
was  the  still  mentally  alert  mother  of  ninety  years  of  age,  whom 
my  wife  had  known  in  earlier  years.  We  remained  in  Volmerz 
until  September  15th,  enjoyed  hearty  hospitality  and  pleasures, 
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and  departed  then,  via  railroad,  to  Jossa.  On  my  sixtieth  birth¬ 
day,  the  15th  of  September  1882,  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  at 
my  dear  brother-in-law.  Head  Forester  Nickel.  Here,  warmly 
greeted  and  received  by  my  brother-in-law,  sister  and  their 
children,  we  stayed  until  September  26th.  During  this  time,  on 
Sunday,  September  18th,  we  called  upon  the  aged  uncle.  Pastor 
Heussner  of  Neuen  Gronau,  the  brother  of  my  wife's  mother.  A 
large  company  was  present  and  among  others,  relatives  of  the 
uncle  from  Italy.  Music,  song  and  dancing  contributed  to  make 
the  occasion  a  merry  one.  It  was  difficult  indeed  for  us  to  take 
our  leave  from  these  dear  relatives. 

On  September  26,  1882,  we  again  arrived  in  Melsungen,  where 
we  took  lodging  at  the  residence  of  Merchant  Nikolaus  Kothe,  a 
place  well  arranged  for  our  purposes,  and  lived  there  continu¬ 
ously  until  May  16th,  1883.  During  this  time,  on  November  4th, 
1882,  my  sister  Katharine  and  her  daughter  Josephine  Nickel 
came  for  a  visit  and  remained  with  us  three  weeks.  We  were  very 
much  pleased  to  have  such  dear  relatives  with  us  in  the  home 
town.  We  were  regarded  as  of  the  family  in  the  home  of  Nikolaus 
Kothe  and  never  will  we  forget  the  beautiful  relationship  existing 
between  Nikolaus  Kothe,  his  daughter  Minschen,  the  charming 
Lottchen  Bartholomai,  and  also  Ferdinand  and  Mrs.  Schreiber. 
Despite  the  pleasant  surroundings,  my  wife  continually  suffered 
physical  ailments  and  was  almost  constantly  under  the  care  of  a 
physician.  She  became  so  ill  in  Cassel  that  we  were  thoroughly 
alarmed. 

On  the  28th  of  December,  1882,  the  family  of  Carl  and  Lottchen 
Gockel  was  increased  through  the  birth  of  a  son  and  I  acted  as 
godfather  at  the  baptism.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  pleasure. 
Martin  Hilgenberg,  the  81  year  old  grandfather  of  the  mother, 
among  others,  was  present.  Our  visit  in  Melsungen  was  enriched 
with  much  entertainment.  The  friendly  families  Lotz,  Kothe, 
Gleim,  Sallmann,  Steinbach,  etc.,  during  our  extended  stay,  over¬ 
looked  no  opportunity  to  make  our  visit  pleasant.  On  the  8th  of 
November  our  host  Nik.  Kothe  celebrated  his  86th  and  on  the 
10th  of  November  Mayor  Lotz  his  62nd  birthday.  The  celebrations 
were  conducted  in  a  nice  and  appropriate  manner.  We  were  present 
at  each  of  them.  In  fact  no  family  festivity  was  had  in  either  the 
Lotz  or  Kothe  families  without  our  presence,  which  in  itself  evi¬ 
denced  an  old,  true  and  firm  friendship.  On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
May,  1883,  we  visited  Guxhagen,  the  birthplace  of  my  wife,  and 
viewed  the  reformatory  which  is  conducted  in  an  exemplary  man- 
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ner.  My  father-in-law,  Justus  Meyer,  for  many  years  was  active 
as  teacher  in  Guxhagen.  His  five  oldest  children  were  born  there. 
Friendly  hospitality  and  care  we  received  there  from  the  Inn 
Keeper  Kothe. 

Our  stay  in  Cassel  continued  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the 
18th  of  June  1883.  We  resided  there  with  Cabinet  Maker  William 
Kothe  on  Graben  Street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
Much  that  was  entertaining  and  attractive  was  offered  us  in 
Cassel.  Every  day  we  visited  the  Aue  and  listened  to  the  concert 
of  the  feathered  songsters.  Wilhelmshohe  with  its  glorious  gardens, 
the  marble  baths  in  the  Aue  and  the  Theatre  were  frequented.  In 
fact  every  available  moment  was  employed  to  enable  us  to  see 
and  enjoy  everything  in  and  about  Cassel.  Carl  Schantz,  Carl 
Noelke  and  their  dear  wives  caused  our  stay  in  Cassel,  through 
enjoyable  experiences,  to  be  very  much  worth  while.  Occasionally 
I  was  enabled  in  Cassel  to  associate  with  my  dear  friend  Henry 
Reitz,  upon  which  occasions  the  subjects  of  conversation  were 
invariably  America  and  Germany.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  18th  of  June  1883,  we  returned  to  Melsungen  and  this 
time  lodged  with  our  relatives  Carl  and  Charlotte  Gockel. 

The  time  till  June  21st  was  spent  in  frequent  trips  to  the  ca¬ 
sino  and  Lindenberg,  upon  which  day  we  departed  for  Frankfurt 
and  Main  via  Marburg,  Giesen,  Nauheim  and  Friedberg.  We  spent 
the  21st  and  22nd  there,  visiting  the  newly  built  and  magnificent 
theater  and  the  palm  garden,  where  we  in  the  evening  attended 
a  concert.  From  the  22nd  to  the  23rd  of  June,  we  sojourned  in 
Wiesbaden ;  visited  the  hot  springs  and  gardens,  the  Greek  chapel, 
and  in  the  evening  enjoyed  a  concert  in  the  Kurgarten.  On  the 
23rd  of  June  at  noon  we  traveled  to  Rastatt  via  Mainz,  Darmstadt, 
Heidelberg  and  Karlsruhe.  We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  eight 
o’clock  and  went  to  see  our  relatives  Professor  Zurn  and  his  wife, 
the  latter  being  a  daughter  of  William  Meyer  of  Freiburg,  the 
eldest  brother  of  my  wife.  They  gave  us  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
On  Sunday,  June  24th,  we  took  walks  and  saw  the  fortifications 
of  Rastatt  and  were  shown  the  graves  of  the  leaders  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  who  were  shot  in  1849.  We  remained  here  until  Monday 
the  25th  of  June  1883,  when  we  proceeded  to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau. 
We  took  lodging  in  the  Freiburger  Hof  and  arranged  to  stay 
awhile.  Soon  after  our  arrival,  we  called  upon  the  widow  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Meyer,  the  brother  of  my  wife.  She  had  lived  here  with  her 
daughter  Clara  since  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1872,  quietly 
and  contented,  and  in  consequence  of  her  modest  requirements 
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had  gotten  along  exceedingly  well.  These  dear  relatives  were  very 
happy  to  see  us  once  again,  and  exerted  themselves  to  provide 
pleasures  for  us.  The  first  place  we  went  to  was  the  grave  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Meyer.  He  rests  in  a  place  well  and  carefully  tended.  Almost 
daily  we  took  walks  in  the  afternoons  to  neighboring  towns  and 
in  the  woods  where,  favored  by  good  weather,  we  fully  enjoyed 
the  beauties  of  nature  coupled  with  art.  Freiburg  offers  the 
tourist  a  great  deal.  Surrounded  by  beautiful  vineyards,  abound¬ 
ing  in  places  where  one  may  rest,  and  provided  with  good  paths, 
the  pedestrian  may  find  here  both  enjoyment  and  recuperation. 
Happily  we  whiled  away  the  time  and  improved  the  all  too  short 
duration  of  our  sojourn  here  as  fully  as  possible.  Unfortunately 
our  sister-in-law  Louise  is  not  without  her  worries.  While  we  were 
there  her  eldest  son  Carl  Meyer,  who  had  squandered  his  inher¬ 
itance  of  5,000  Thalern,  had  just  returned  from  Africa  penniless 
to  obtain  the  residue  of  1500  Marks.  My  wife  remained  in  Frei¬ 
burg  and  on  the  2nd  of  July  1883,  I  traveled  to  Switzerland.  I 
traveled  via  Basel  to  Zurich  and  there  visited  the  recently  opened 
Swiss  Industrial  Exposition.  In  the  evening  I  attended  a  concert 
in  one  of  the  exposition  halls  and  late  that  night  left  the  place 
fully  repaid.  With  Zurich  as  a  starting  point,  I  entered  upon  a  trip 
covering  Rotkreuz,  Zug,  Arth,  Goldau,  Rigi-Culm,  Vitznau,  Luzern 
and  back  to  Zurich.  Luzern,  located  on  the  Vierwaldstadtersee,  is 
a  beautiful  city.  From  this  point,  traveling  along  the  lake,  I  arrived 
at  Vitznau  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  July,  and  by  cog-wheel 
railway  proceeded  to  Rigi-Culm,  which  we  reached  shortly  before 
sunset,  stopping  at  a  very  fine  hotel  located  upon  the  very  highest 
point  of  the  Rigi.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock  of  the  morning 
spent  upon  the  Rigi  on  July  4,  I  enjoyed  a  most  glorious  sunrise. 
The  foregoing  evening  had  presented  a  sunset  beyond  the  Alps 
which  was  likewise  a  magnificent  display.  From  the  peak  of  the 
mountain  the  view  from  the  one  side  upon  the  lake  and  from  the 
other  upon  the  snow  capped  Alps  is  indeed  wonderful.  In  the 
morning  early  there  were  elderly  people  and  children  upon  the 
mountain  top  offering  to  sell  alpine  roses,  edelweiss,  etc.  In  my 
thoughts  I  was  in  America  where  the  4th  of  July  is  celebrated 
throughout  the  land  as  a  national  holiday.  I  devoted  myself  to 
quiet  contemplation  on  Rigi-Culm.  Reluctantly  I  left  this  place 
which  I,  though  in  advanced  years,  had  nevertheless  been  priv¬ 
ileged  to  see.  I  descended  the  Rigi  by  cog-wheel  railway,  to  Goldau. 
This  is  the  place  that  was  overwhelmed  by  a  landslide  in  1806 
with  the  result  that  all,  including  man  and  beast,  were  buried. 
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The  pretty  village  of  Goldau  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  could  still  see  the  rocks  piled  house  high,  which  had 
rolled  as  far  as  the  Rigi  and  were  then  stopped  in  their  course. 
The  mountain  from  which  the  slide  proceeded,  bears  evidence  to 
this  day  of  the  catastrophe.  I  returned  to  Zurich  by  railway,  re¬ 
mained  there  until  evening  and  then  continued  to  Freiburg  in 
Baden  via  Basel.  We  stayed  there  until  the  11th  of  July,  and  then 
took  leave  of  our  dear  beloved  relatives  and  the  never  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  city  of  Freiburg.  At  noon  on  the  11th  day  of  July  we  again 
came  to  Rastatt  for  the  purpose  of  there  too  bidding  our  dear  rela¬ 
tives  farewell.  Following  this  we  betook  ourselves  to  Stuttgart 
via  Karlsruhe,  viewed  the  beautiful  city  and  environs  and  also 
Canstatt  and  in  the  evening  attended  a  concert  in  the  Park  garden. 
From  Stuttgart  we  proceeded  to  Wurzburg,  arriving  at  night  on 
the  13th  of  July,  viewed  the  attractive  surrounding  country  and 
castle  gardens,  departed  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  July 
and  arrived  at  the  railroad  station  in  Jossa  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  By  carriage  we  were  conveyed  from  there  to  our  relative 
Head  Forester  Nickel  in  Mar  joss.  Again  we  were  welcomed  heart¬ 
ily.  My  brother-in-law,  sister  and  their  daughters  spared  no  effort 
to  be  attentive  and  made  us  feel  quite  at  home.  Accompanied  by 
the  Nickel  family  we  made  our  farewell  call  upon  Uncle  and  Aunt 
Heussner  in  Neuen-Gronau  on  the  26th  of  July.  Our  stay  at 
Nickel’s  continued  until  the  31st  of  July  1883,  during  which  time 
we  often  made  trips  to  surrounding  villages  and  walks  through 
field  and  woods.  Departure  from  these  relatives  was  very  difficult. 
We  parted  most  certainly  forever.  Escorted  by  both  daughters  we 
made  our  way  to  the  railroad  station  in  Jossa  on  the  morning  of 
the  31st  of  July  and  there  we  bade  farewell  to  the  dear,  good 
children.  We  shall  always  be  mindful  of  the  happy  days  spent 
together  in  Mar  joss  and  trust  that  we  may  likewise  be  held  in 
memory.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of  July  we  were  met  by 
Mrs.  Carl  Gockel  at  the  depot  in  Melsungen.  There  we  remained 
until  the  24th  of  August.  The  Gockel  family  did  all  in  their  power 
to  make  things  pleasant  and  we  felt  very  comfortable  in  our  nice 
quarters.  Farewell  visits  were  now  made  with  friends,  relatives 
and  acquaintances  in  Cassel.  Those  last  days  shall  always  remain 
in  our  memories.  Our  departure  from  everyone  was  difficult  and 
at  every  hand  the  wish  that  we  change  our  future  residence  to 
Germany,  was  expressed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  August,  I  once  more  assembled 
on  the  Lindenberg  with  my  treasured  friends  George  Lotz,  George 
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Rassbach,  Franz  and  George  Gleim  and  there  where  nature  abounds 
and  is  free,  the  last  farewells  between  true  friends  were  spoken. 
Deeply  moved  we  parted.  On  the  last  day  of  our  stay  at  Melsun- 
gen,  in  the  early  morning  I  concluded  to  visit  once  more  the  graves 
of  my  dear,  beloved  parents.  Much  affected,  I  departed  from  their 
places  of  rest.  During  our  stay  in  Melsungen,  I  had  purchased  the 
burial  site  of  my  parents  to  avoid  their  subsequent  removal  from 
the  graves.  The  graves  I  had  enclosed  with  a  good  iron  fencing 
placed  upon  a  stone  base,  and  had  an  appropriate  inscription 
placed  upon  a  marker.  In  the  year  1852,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
at  my  home,  I  had  planted  weeping  ash  trees  on  each  grave  which 
now  by  the  year  1883  had  grown  to  stately  trees.  On  the  24th  of 
August  1883  we  departed  from  Melsungen  for  Bremen  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  7  o^clock  in  the  evening. 

On  the  26th  of  August  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Bremerhafen 
on  the  steamship  Donau.  Accompanying  us  were  Mrs.  Noelke  and 
her  children.  The  return  trip  to  America  was  not  particularly 
propitious.  Bad  weather  and  an  almost  continuous  storm  of 
thirty-six  hours  duration  was  our  lot  from  the  31st  of  August 
to  1st  of  September.  On  Saturday  the  8th  of  September  1883, 
early  in  the  morning,  we  arrived  in  New  York.  In  the  evening 
we  left  for  Indianapolis.  Sunday  night  at  twelve  o’clock  we  ar¬ 
rived  and  were  met  by  F.  Noelke  and  our  son,  Gustav,  who  con¬ 
ducted  us  to  our  home.  On  the  next  morning  there  was  a  joyous 
meeting  with  our  sons,  daughters-in-law,  and  granddaughter, 
Emilie,  after  a  long  separation. 

Our  son  George,  who  during  our  absence  had  occupied  our 
house,  had  moved  to  another  dwelling,  and  we  again  settled  our¬ 
selves  in  the  old  home.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure,  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  of  time  of  quite  often  having  our  children  and  their 
families  about  us. 

Everything  possible  to  make  for  the  restoration  of  the  health 
of  my  dear  wife  Christine  Kothe,  who  was  attached  to  her  children 
by  ever  enduring  affection,  had  been  done.  In  1872  she  visited 
baths  in  Pennsylvania;  in  1876  and  in  1882  for  the  sake  of  her 
health  she  visited  Germany.  Though  she  benefited  some  in  con¬ 
sequence,  her  improvement  was  not  of  long  duration.  Every 
summer  she  suffered  from  malaria  and  for  that  reason  she  went 
to  her  relatives  in  the  country  where  she  had  the  best  of  care  and 
attention.  And  now  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  her  weakness  was 
increasing.  Despite  these  circumstances,  she  performed  her  many 
household  duties  and  saw  to  the  conduct  of  the  garden  until  the 
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spring  of  1890,  and  was  delighted  when  in  the  fulfillment  of  her 
plans,  things  moved  smoothly.  She  constantly  strove,  so  long  as 
she  was  able,  to  keep  up  for  the  sake  of  her  home  and  children. 

Our  son  George  and  Olga  Goller  of  Milwaukee  were  married 
in  1880 ;  William  and  Dorothea  Steffen  of  Indianapolis  in  the  spring 
of  1883;  Gustav  and  Helena  Zeph  of  Indianapolis  in  February  of 
1890,  and  Henry  and  Ida  Lieber  of  Indianapolis  in  the  year  1887. 

It  was  indeed  a  joy  to  her  heart  to  thus  see  all  her  children 
settled  and  to  know  that  they  were  in  good  circumstances.  Par¬ 
ticularly  happy  was  she  in  her  friendly  inter-relationships  and 
frequent  gatherings  at  the  parental  home.  The  Christmas  season 
was  always  an  event  of  high  pleasure  for  it  was  she  who  always 
arranged  to  have  the  Christmas  tree  lighted  and  that  the  children 
and  grandchildren  received  their  gifts.  And  so  things  progressed 
until  the  spring  of  1890.  On  the  15th  of  June  1890,  on  Sunday, 
was  her  66th  birthday.  Our  children  with  their  families,  friends 
and  acquaintances  were  there  for  the  celebration  which  was  held 
in  a  fitting  manner  in  the  garden  of  the  parents.  This  proved  to 
be  her  last  birthday  celebration  for  shortly  thereafter,  serious 
symptoms  of  her  sickness  again  manifested  themselves.  She  be¬ 
came  seriously  ill  and  was  no  longer  in  condition  to  conduct  the 
household.  Our  son,  William,  and  his  thoughtful  wife,  who  lived 
next  door  to  us,  now  assumed  the  care  of  the  sick  mother.  The 
other  sons  and  their  wives  allowed  no  opportunity  to  pass  to  be  of 
help  and  sought  to  fulfill  her  every  wish.  In  order  to  be  with  his 
mother  constantly,  William  rented  his  house  and  with  his  family 
moved  in  with  us.  Every  evening,  the  weather  permitting,  he 
would  carry  her  to  the  carriage  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  a 
few  hours  of  fresh  air.  William  was  always  consoled  when  he 
might  render  some  service  of  love  to  his  sick  mother.  And  his  wife 
too  helped  mother  in  every  conceivable  way,  lightened  her  cares 
and  caused  her  to  be  comfortable.  In  consequence  of  this  excellent 
nursing  and  the  best  medical  attention,  mother  recuperated  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  all  hoped  for  the  best.  She  again  busied 
herself  in  small  measure  with  such  work  as  knitting,  sewing  and 
some  supervision  of  the  household,  believing,  as  we,  that  she  would 
recover  a  fair  degree  of  health.  I  had,  up  to  this  time,  taken 
upon  myself  most  of  the  night  attendance  and  thought,  upon  the 
improvement  of  my  wife,  that  I  might  seek  some  rest.  From  the 
2nd  to  the  9th  of  September  1890,  I  visited  my  brother-in-law 
Henry  in  Lafayette.  Upon  my  return,  however,  I  found  my  wife 
in  much  worse  condition.  Upon  seeing  me,  she  said,  ‘T  am  indeed 
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glad  that  you  are  here  again.”  From  now  on  she  weakened  con¬ 
stantly,  but  her  iron  will  kept  her  from  collapsing.  As  my  birth¬ 
day  on  the  15th  of  September  came  on  and  I  said  to  mother  that 
the  customary  celebration  under  the  circumstances  would  not  be 
indulged  in  because  of  the  necessity  of  planning  and  work  at¬ 
tendant,  she  replied,  “Oh,  upon  your  birthday  let  the  children  and 
grandchildren  come  to  our  house  to  congratulate  you.”  Therefore, 
instead  of  on  the  15th,  on  Sunday  the  16th  the  birthday  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  company  of  the  children  and  grandchildren.  And 
mother  sat  at  the  table,  though  in  truth  it  was  her  last  time  with 
them,  and  enjoyed  herself  in  the  midst  of  her  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  And  now  matters  became  speedily  worse,  dropsy  set  in 
and  recovery  was  out  of  the  question.  Knowing  how  much  mother 
thought  of  her  brothers,  I  notified  them  of  her  condition  and  be¬ 
sought  their  early  attendance  that  they  might  yet  see  her  while 
living.  In  response  to  this  summons  brother  Carl  and  his  wife, 
and  brothers  Henry  and  John  came.  She  was  obviously  pleased 
and  said  to  me,  “This  you  too  have  done — I  am  very  happy.”  With 
resignation  she  also  said,  “I  can  now  depart  from  you  all  well  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  children  are  well  provided  for  and  can  get  along.”  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  the  sick  chamber  was  never  free  from  the  visits  of 
the  sons,  daughters-in-law  and  brothers,  all  of  whom  she  was  so 
happy  to  see  about  her.  To  me  she  expressed  the  wish  that  I  should 
never  forget  the  unusual  services  of  love  rendered  by  her  daughter- 
in-law  Dora,  to  her.  The  sons  and  brothers  took  turns  in  nursing  and 
attending  the  mother,  who  remained  mentally  unimpaired  until 
her  death,  which  occurred  soon  after  twelve  o^clock  noon  on  the 
28th  of  September  1890.  A  few  hours  before  the  end  she  said  to 
me  in  a  scarcely  audible  voice,  “I  still  recognize  all  of  you.”  In  the 
arms  of  her  children  and  surrounded  by  her  husband  and  brothers 
her  life  ended,  a  release  from  much  suffering  and  many  cares, 
after  long  years  of  blessed  working  and  striving  in  matrimony. 
She  was  active  in  life  and  joined  thereto  an  honorable,  righteous 
character.  Her  word  given  was  to  her  holy.  Her  wish,  which  she 
so  often  expressed,  that  her  burial  proceed  from  our  beautiful 
home,  was  fulfilled.  The  sons  have  lost  a  loving  mother,  the  hus¬ 
band  a  thoughtful  and  painstaking  wife,  and  the  brothers  a  dear 
sister.  Therefore  peace  to  her  ashes. 

On  Tuesday  the  30th  of  September  in  the  presence  of  many 
mourners,  she  was  buried  on  the  family  lot  in  Crown  Hill  and 
she  now  rests  there,  next  to  her  father. 
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Among  the  papers  of  my  grandfather  I  found  the  following 
poem,  composed  by  my  grandmother,  Christine  Meyer  Kothe. 
Tender  and  charming,  and  conveying  a  simple  and  wholesome  phi¬ 
losophy,  it  has  defied  satisfactory  translation.  As  a  tribute  to 
a  wonderful  woman,  I  shall  end  this  book  by  setting  forth  the  poem 
in  German,  as  she  wrote  it.  Recent  stimulation  in  interest  in 
foreign  languages  warrants  the  assumption  that  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  will  soon  be  able  to  read  and  understand  the  beauty  and  mes¬ 
sage  which  it  conveys. 
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DER  ERSTE  SCHRITT 


Das  muss  ich  preisen  ueberaus, 

Dass  noch  zu  jeder  Frist 

Das  groesste  Glueck  im  kleinsten  Haus 

Auf  Erden,  moeglich  ist. 

Und  nichts  kommt  diesem  Wunder  gleich, 
Von  aller  Schaetze  Pracht 
Wirst  du  im  Herzen  nicht  so  reich 
Als  wie  ein  Kind  dich  macht. 

Ein  kleines  Kind  mit  Laechelmund, 

Mit  Aeuglein  hell  and  klar, 

Mit  Aermchen  und  mit  Beinchen  rund, 

Am  Haeuptchen  Seidenhaar. 

Die  Lust,  wenn’s  froh  sich  dehnt  und  reckt ! 

Und  wenn's  zum  ersten  Lauf 

Die  Haendchen  dir  entgegenstreckt, 

Wie  geht  das  Herz  dir  auf! 

Der  Vater  kommt;  wie  mit  dem  Kind 
Sie  ihm  entgegen  tanzt! 

Gruess  Gott,  Papa!  Nun  zeig’  geschwind, 
Lieb  Herzchen,  was  du  kannst. 

Der  Vater  spricht :  Herzkindchen  mein, 

So  komm  doch  her  zu  mir; 

Der  schoene  Apfel,  der  ist  dein, 

Ei,  komm  und  hoV  ihn  dir. 

Die  Mutter  sinnt:  0  gingen  heuP 
Doch  alle  Engel  mit! 

Du  meines  Lebens  Stolz  und  Freud, 

Es  ist  dein  erster  Schritt. 

Ein  Schrittchen  nur — von  Arm  zu  Arm, 
Das  Wagnis  war  nicht  gross: 

Vom  Mutterherzen,  liebewarm, 

Zum  treuen  Vaterschoss. 
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Und  doch  welch  Glueck!^  Der  Jubel  klingt 
Empor  aus  voller  Brust; 

Und  hell  durch  Tuer  und  Fenster  dringt 
Ins  Freie  ihre  Lust. 

Ja,  preisen  muss  ich's  ueberaus, 

Dass  noch  zu  jeder  Frist 

Das  groesste  Glueck  im  kleinsten  Haus 

Auf  Erden,  moeglich  ist. 
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